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We Are Not Under Congress 
THANK YOU for your editorial “We 
Are Not Under Congress” (SN July 
11). I can understand your “astonish- 
ment” that the United States Con- 
gressional Committee inquiring into 
the newsprint industry should consider 
the statements of a couple of Canadian 
clergymen to be of interest to them. 
I may as well confess that I was some- 
what surprised myself when I received 
the invitation to appear before the 
Committee. 

However, it is just as true that Con- 
gress is not under us, as that we are 
not under Congress, and I am certain 
that you would be the first to admit 
(in spite of your astonishment) that 
if they deem it in their interest, then 
such a Committee has every right to 
invite testimony from individuals be- 
yond the borders of the U.S.A. 

As a matter of fact, with the great 
bulk of all U.S. newsprint coming 
from Canadian forests, and with On- 
tario’s pulp and paper industries large- 


HIS REPORT on waste in Ontario's 
forests was widely acclaimed three 
years ago, but nothing has been done 
about it: Maj.-Gen. Howard Kennedy. 


ly financed by U.S. capital, the really 
surprising thing is that many more 
Canadians did not appear before this 
Congressional Judiciary Committee. 

Quite frankly, the U.S. is astonished 
also. But their astonishment is due to 
the existence of certain Ontario laws 
Which make practically impossible the 
calling of witnesses to a foreign coun- 
try to give evidence in matters of this 
kind. 

[ am especially grateful for the 
opening paragraph of your editorial. 
You come close to supporting our con- 
tention that Ontario’s forest resources 
would be much better utilized if the 
Kennedy Report of 1947 were imple- 
mented. It was a delightful sign of the 
fairness of your article that you did 
not even imply any criticism of the 
efforts of Dr. B. C. Eckardt and my- 
self to do what we could to bring to a 
halt the wanton waste of Ontario's 
rapidly diminishing forest reserves. 

Since even a Canada-wide, inter- 
church body has failed to obtain from 


Ontario’s Minister of Lands and For- 
ests even so much as an acknowlec:- 
ment of its communication regardi.g 
the implementation of the Kenne ly 
Report, you cannot blame clergymen 
if they try to reach Queen’s Park »y 
way of Washington. (I might s Y 
however, that the remarks you quote 
are Dr. Eckardt’s, and not mine.) 

That you and your readers are | 3- 
miliar with the needless, if not delib:r- 
ate, destruction of our forests is e i- 
dent from an exceptionally fine article 
appearing in your columns on June 24, 

1948, by A. F. W. Plumptre. 

The Kennedy Report has been on 
the shelf now for three years. How 
can your readers and the citizens of 
Ontario generally be moved to demand 
that their elected representatives in 
government take decisive action along 
the lines of the courageous recorn- 
mendations of the Ontario Roval 
Commission’s Report? .. . 


London, Ont. REV. GORDON A. PEDDIE 


Clergymen Go to Congress 


WITHOUT discussing the propriety of 
Canadians criticizing their country in 
a foreign land (* ‘We Are Not Under 
Congress” SN July 11), may I never- 
theless point out that, so far as I know, 
clergymen have not yet lost their con- 
stitutional rights. It would seem to me 
the utmost bigotry to maintain that 
because a man is a servant of God he 
should therefore not concern himsel! 
with the material affairs of men. 
Ontario forestry policy, from the 
standpoint of conservation, utilization 
and distribution, has long been an ob- 
session of mine. A feeling of uncer- 
tainty prevails amongst thousands of 
our citizens through inactivity and un- 
employment. If, as it appears to me, 
certain large interests are exploiting 
our forests and creating this unemploy- 
ment and misery among the people, 
what more appropriate spokesmen 
could the people wish for than cleryy- 
men who have their welfare at heart? 
EUNICE BEAVER WISH3RI 
Port Arthur, Ont. Alderman 


Steaks on the Hoof 


JUST a small correction of your c¢ip- 
tion to the picture of Alberta ca:tl 
(SN July 11). You say there are +64 
animals (‘‘whitefaces” to cattle men) 
averaging 1,200 pounds each, wit 
total value of $100,000. 

No hard feelings for Westerners. 0! 
ranchers, but as an Easterner whe 1s 
hard put to buy a roast of beef I'd ke 
to call attention to the fact that | cel 
cattle just reached a new all-time 
of 30 cents per pound on the hoot, 
making the fine looking herd you lc 
ture worth $167,040—just two th rds 
more than you guessed. 


Montreal, PQ. J. O. WYSE 


Calgary Schools 


YOUR article “ Calgary: Stets ons. 
Spurs and Speculation” (SN July 
says: “One of its three high school 
Actually there are three : 
schools under the administration of 
the Calgary School Board and two 
under the administration of the —al- 
gary Separate School Board. 
R. A. CANNON 
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TAXES AND CONTROLS 


IT’S TOO early to make any reliable 
guess about the cost of our new de- 
fence measures. The Government 
machine is not working under forced 
draft here as it is in Washington. Offi- 
cials in National Defence, Finance 
and other Departments are studying 
many questions including the new 
budget. But the Cabinet seems in no 
hurry to get their recommendations. 

Its the same with economic con- 
trols. They may become necessary, but 
the present line is to wait and see. 

Things may be clearer in the second 
week of August when Stuart Syming- 
ton, Chairman of the U.S. National 
Security Resources Board, and Hubert 
E. Howard, Chairman of the U.S. 
Munitions Board, are due to visit 
Ottawa for a meeting of the Joint In- 
dustrial Mobilization Committee. It 
they accept the report of a JIMC 
sub-committee, they will agree that 
Canadian and U.S. controls should be 
“parallel in effect and timing, but not 
necessarily in form.” This would mean 
that Canada could devise her own 
methods, possibly by voluntary means, 
of making sure that our practice did 
not contradict compulsory measures 
in force south of the line. 


NAVY AND AIR FORCE 


THE AIR FORCE gets its F-86's not 
sooner, but in greater numbers, than 
it expected. It has the promise - 
though this is much more remote - 
of getting more of the CF-100’s (the 
“Canuck,” as it’s now called) when 
they come into production. The 
RCAF has been pressing for this high- 
er rate of expansion for a long time. 
And not only tor home defence. The 
argument is that fighter aircraft are 
the only help that we could bring 
quickly to our overseas allies. 

The Navy a couple of years ago had 
more ships than it could man. with 
fully trained crews. But it has been 
catching up with its training program. 
It hopes to be able to man the three 
newly commissioned destroyers when 
they're ready. A ship in commission is 
not, of course, necessarily operational. 


FILLING THE RANKS 


THERE WERE two choices for the 
Army. One was to fill out the existing 
formations. And that is what the Gov- 
ernment is doing. The question being 
debated here is whether it should not 
have created new formations. 

Below strength as they were, the 
infantry battalions of the brigade 
group could have gone into action and 
given a good account of themselves. 
They’ Il be better with more men. But 
we still will have no more troops 
ready to send into action overseas. 

It is not generally Known that one 
early postwar blueprint for the Army 
provided a second brigade group. Its 
role would have been to support the 


UN. That was when the UN was 
still planning an international f. :ce 
This second brigade group could | aye 
been established now. Senior of! cers 
are available. There should be no 
great difficulty about getting ju iio; 
officers from the 5,000 or 6,000 t. xin- 
ed since the war in the COTC’s A 
recruitment of 3,000 or 4,000 nen 
would have filled out the ranks. 

The total cost of a second brivade 
group has been authoritatively estinat- 
ed at between $6 and $8 millicn a 
year. That is to say that for $6 to $s 
million a year we could have doubled 
the present fighting potential of the 
Canadian Army. 

There are influential people around 
here who think that is what we should 
have done. This, they say, is the onl, 
way we could have provided ourselves 
with a fighting formation of ground 
troops ready to contribute to the Uni 
ed Nations for any future operations 


EQUIPMENT NO PROBLEM 


IN SPITE ot persistent publicity abou: 
the Army’s shortage of weapons, there 
is no question that a force of this size 
could have been equipped and armed 
out of stores. The Army is not asking 
for money for new weapons. It ha 
plenty of Sherman tanks, plent 
guns, and plenty of all the other 
war stores which are still standard 
equipment for the Allied armies 
When the designs now on the draw- 
ing board come into production, there 
will be plenty of demand for the new 
weapons. In the meantime, given the 
mien, the Army could establish 

second brigade group. Then we would 
have something to offer to the United 
Nations if the call should come «gain 


MR. KING'S MEMOIRS 


THE CAPITAL had been prepared 
for the news of Mr. King’s dea'h > 
accounts of his failing health curing 
several weeks. His death makes 1 
change in the political situation, for 
he had abstained, with exemplar’ cor 
rectness, from even the slightest  nter- 
vention ever since he laid dow » the 
burden of office. Speculation Is con- 
cerned chiefly with the future ha 
of the task of preparing his biog 
On this a vast amount of wo 
been done in the accumulatio 
indexing of materials and very litte 
in the way of actual writing. 
been obvious almost from the tne ° 
the retirement that the project ©) ha 
ing a substantial part of the wor 
executed by the ex-Prime M muster? 
himself was destined to disa} t 
ment. So great a task required ; owe? 
of energy and concentration vhich 
Mr. King’s health did not alloy. M! 
Brockington, who has of. late dee! 
among the few intimate visiturs, 
believed to have been asked to «cep! 
the task, but to be debarred >) 
heavy duties in the Rank organ) atte! 
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2 KOREAN clash has unques- 


Pa 
7; 3 hs faced Canada with a series 

; formidable new problems. If it 

4 s out that the Korean adven- 
vay [= 2 was merely the opening move 
ce. ae: ar vaster global developments, 
ve a: have seen little or nothing yet. 
ers fe shall in that case have to trans- 
no : our whole conception of na- 





ior il policy and act as swiftly and 
: srously as possible. No one yet 


5 


A Ea just what we are facing. But 
en oe if matters are rapidly stabil- 
E 4 in Korea and the fire there is 
ide 1 out without much threat of it 
at- ae cading elsewhere, the events of 
1a : past four weeks have already 
$8 ‘ na decisive twist to North Am- 
led an planning for several months, 
the im: e likely several years, to come. 
Be: itis safe to predict, I think, that 
ind f= : tic dynamic drive has been pro- 
uld ee i ed for our economic and social 
nly ae 3 em which will guarantee full 
ves B= employment of our resources, hu- 
und ie n and material, for a long time 
nit- i come. So much has to be done, 
Ins : so little time seems available. 
: Ihe challenge in many directions, 
EM ? military, economic and spiritual, is 
out i ? such as to make it seem absurd that 
ere ? we should find ourselves as we did 
siz .: ck in the 1930's, with vast re- 
ned & i rees idle and rotting for lack of 
cing s ? effective demand. 
ha : 
: Skeleton Uncloseted 
zi : Since 1945 there has been an 
wy : ‘rlving fear that full employ- 
jit : t and high income could not 
ee i tinue indefinitely, that history 
ca st repeat itself, that the postwar 
s : pse of prices could not be 
ie : ted. Through some sort of 
ald i national miracle, assisted no 
t by Mutual Aid, economic 


the Marshall Plan, and more 
igent management of credit, 
have come nearly five vears 
running at top levels. 
oes anyone really fear or ex- 
an early collapse of the price 
ture now, and hordes of un- 
oved? It is true that in steering 
of one bogey, we mi iV soon be 
V concerned about another. Of 
ie economic conditions that a 
‘ern state can experience, I for 
would choose a slow, gradual 
uuon. It is true it gre du: illy re- 
ibutes the national income. It is 
1 on the pensioner and I sup- 
it penalizes the thrifty. 
it as compared with ‘the evils 
‘lation, which besides causing 
unemployment, increases the 
ncome of the rentier, and the 
rich,” for a time at least, it 
S much to be preterred. Swift 
Violent inflation is something 
igain. After having feared de- 
‘n for five years, we shall now 
to be concerned about infla- 
Unless the Korean affair is 
cleaned up, and even if it is, 
are going to be new pressures 
ur manpower and resources. 








It is faintly amusing that the 
propaganda line of the Communists 
should be that the United States 
deliberately started this Korean 
conflict to ward off a serious eco- 
nomic depression. Amusing in the 
light of the fact that if North Am- 
erica is strong to-day, operating at 
full blast, it is partly due to the 
menace of Communism. Enemies 
of North American capitalism have 
been predicting ever since the end 
of hostilities that the system would 
collapse in mass unemployment and 
deflation. It seems obvious that 
Communist enemies not only want- 
ed such a state of affairs to occur, 
but were confident it would. 


So Far, a Thwarting 


Those who assume that the 
Kremlin never makes mistakes, that 
Communism — or perhaps one 
should say Stalinism—is uncannily 
effective as it rolls on to wider and 
wider domination, might consider 
how different things are to-day 
than they might have been if the 
USSR policy were different. 

If our guesses as to the Krem- 
lin’s long-term policy are right, her 
plans for world domination would 
have been greatly simplified if two 
conditions had been realized: first, 
if the rest of the world had been 
lulled to a sense of security by 
Soviet passiveness, behind which 
the most elaborate preparations, of 
course, might have been going on; 
second, if the predicted and ex- 
pected postwar economic collapse 
had occurred in the United States. 

Five or six years ago, there was 
much potenti: il and actual good-will 
for Russia in the western democ- 
racies. Perhaps we were too gul- 
lible, but at least a willingness to 
start fresh to find a basis of co- 
operation in the interests of a 
peaceful world was present. By a 
series of aggressions, vetoes, and 
insults, the U SSR soon succeeded 
in destroying most of that good 
will. Then, by their unfriendly atti- 
tude, they stimulated the United 
States and other countries to a 
series of actions, economic and 
military. 

As The Economist said a few 
days ago, the overriding aim of 
western diplom: icy is still to find a 
modus vivendi with Russia. But this 
can lie only through strength. And 
streneth demands a_ society and 
economy at top performance. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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New York Halifax Quebec London, Eng. 
ES 


Vancouver 


Winnipeg 
Kitchener 





NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


68 YONGE ST., TORONTO 1 
R. H. CAMPION, MANAGER FOR CANADA 


A stock tariff company doing business in all 


Provinces of Canada through licensed 


agents and brokers. 
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@ Bronte (Ont.) Council has decided 
to have “No Trespassing” signs placed 
in the local cemetery because people 
are using it as a picnic ¢ ground. “They 
even use tombstones as table tops,” 
says Chief Constable Fred Oliver. 


@ At Prince George, BC, during an 
assault and robbery hearing, witnesses 
testified to the use of a new weapon. 
They said Cecil Lewis, 32, tractor 
operator, beat a man with a large 
salami sausage before relieving him of 
$60 and an $80 gold watch. 


@ When Steven Sweeney of Belleville, 
Ont., was taken into custody, he threw 
first his shoes, then his clothes and 
finally some milk bottles at outraged 
policemen. “Then,” said PC George 
Moore-Gough, “he grabbed me around 
the leg and started to chew on my left 


ankle. He was worse than a mad dog.” 
He was convicted of malicious damage. 


@ Three days after giving birth to nine 
puppies, a Highiand collie belon; ging 
to Dennis and Stanley Barley of Cal- 
gary was poisoned. Since then the 
puppies have been fed by Judy, the 
family goat. Since the latter is not 
equipped to feed nine puppies directly 
the job is done on an assembly line 
basis via a miniature feeding bottle. 
Each gets three bottles a day. 


@ Because East York Township (near 
Toronto) Council refused to remove a 
tree in front of his property, Burton 
Eugene Field wrote a letter threaten- 
ing to hang the entire Council. In 
court, he was given the option of 30 
days in jail or a $500 bond to keep the 
peace for a year. He signed the bond. 
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Four vital steps to security 


(with something important in common) 


1 em steady job is the foundation of 2. Owning your own home builds se- 
security. And job-security can be increased curity two ways. It allows you to make a 
by showing initiative — the quality which, sound investment throagh regular savings, 
surveys prove, makes workers most valu- and it brings freedom from housing worries. 
able. Life insurance dollars, invested in Hundreds of thousands of Canadians now 
industries and public works, create many own their own homes, built with the help 


new jobs each year. of life insurance dollars. 


4. Life insurance protects you and your 

family as you build security in all these 

security by providing funds for emergen- other ways. It helps to provide income for 
ies. And it is important to save regularly. your retirement. And it guarantees your 
Life insurance helps you save systemati- dependants an income in the event of your 
liv — for family protection, retirement death. Thus by owning life insurance you 


- future needs. take your most vital step to security! 


Here’s to your future! In all these ways, life insurance helps you 
and yours to find greater security. Today 5 million Canadian 
life insurance policyholders are helping themselves and each 


other to face the future with increasing confidence ! 


The LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES in Canada 


and their Representatives 


WORKING FOR NATIONAL PROGRESS... BUILDING PERSONAL SECURITY 








Next Week — SATURDAY NIGHT’S City Series: 
VICTORIA: Our West Coast Garden 








THEN AND NOW 


APPOINTMEN’S 


Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, me - 
ber of the International Joint Co »- 
mission, is now Chairman of ‘ne 
Canadian section to replace the | te 
John A. Glen. J. Lucien Danserc au 
ot Montreal will take over Gen. \‘c- 
Naughton’s place on fhe Commissivn, 


J. L. Van Camp, Canadian fores ry 
expert with wide experience in Cane Ja 
and the U.S., is the new General Min- 
ager of the Canadian Forestry As o- 
ciation in Montreal. 

Major Robert Dodds, 57, Super n- 
tendent of Airways and Airports jor 
the Department of Transport, becomes 
Controller of Civil Aviation. Forme: |y 
of Hamilton, Ont., he pioneered pri- 
vate and commercial flying in Canada 

Col. Francis G. Ham, formerly of 
Neepawa, Man., Salvation Army Com- 
mander for Central America and the 
British West Indies, becomes Com- 
mander of the South American region 
with headquarters in Buenos Aires 


Wilson Durdin, of London, Ont., 
is to be Canadian Consul in Frankt 
Germany, to succeed A. J. Hicks, who 
is returning to the External Affairs De- 
partment in Ottawa. 


Stuart Keate, 36, chief of Montreal's 
Time bureau, will next month become 
publisher of the Victoria Daily Tin 


RETIREMENT 


George MeDonald, Superintendent 
of Schools in Regina, will retire next 


January after 32 vears of service 


DEATHS 


William Lyon Mackenzie King, 75 
nearly 22 years Prime Minister of ¢ 
ada; in Kingsmere, Que. (See The I 


Page and Page 12.) 


Brig. H. H. Angle of Kelowna, BC, 
chief military observer on the UN ¢ 
mission to Kashmir; killed with 
others when an Indian National Airways 
plane crashed in the mountainous Pun- 
jab-Kashmir border country. In Worl 
War Il he commanded the BC Drag 
in the Sth Canadian Armored Divisic 
Italy. 


Dr. J. Seward Brean, 63, May 
Mulgrave, NS, for the last 16 years 
a Governor of St. Francis Xavier 
versity, Antigonish; in Truro, NS 


Injuries received in a car accident 


Mrs. Rose Motz, 75, President « 
“Kitchener-Waterloo Record” and 
of W. J. Motz; in Kitchener, Ont 


Dr. Margaret Ellen Douglass, 
nationally known pioneer among 
ada’s women doctors; in Winnipeg 


Lt.-Col. Arthur F. Hatch, 84, 
known industrialist of Hamilton, 
and veteran of the Northwest Reb 
in Hamilton. 


M. A. MacKenzie, controversial! 
lisher, editor and printer of the °* 
worker & Miner,” Sydney, NS, (1 
“An island of truth in an ocean of 
and one-time overlord of two 
South African villages; in Sydney 

Walter H. Hastings, 56, of Re 204, 
Chief Inspector of Mines for Sask: ‘she 
wan. 
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Change Needed at Defence 


ON! of the most difficult assignments for anyone 
thority is to make a quick change in direc- 

tion Inevitably a man in authority becomes as- 
sociuied with the policy he enforces. The better 
he enforces it the more closely his subordinates 
im with his policy. This applies in any 
department of human life. It applies with special 
n a government department. It has a par- 

tic application just now to Mr. Brooke Claxton 
head of the Department of National De- 


Mir. Claxton became Minister of National De- 
it the end of 1946. His special mission was 

to get the armed forces reorganized on a peace- 
isis. His double task was to cut down the 

Wa e swelling and at the same time to institute 
regime of unification. It was a complex 

nd difficult administrative task. Mr. Claxton 
deserves more credit than he generally gets for 


what he achieved. But his very success in a time 
oft nchment makes it doubly difficult for him 
now switch to the drive for expansion. 

Mir. Claxton may personally possess the quali- 
ties initiative and leadership which the new 
phase calls for. That we don’t know, and from 
the tional viewpoint we are not sure that it 
matters. Brooke Claxton’s name is now so closely 
associated with consolidation and retrenchment, 
that both his own department and the public at 
larg iy find it hard to respond to his new tune. 

| ir view, the complete change in the inter- 
nat situation demands a change in the De- 
par it of National Defence. In spite of all 
app ices, the Government may be serious 


abc \panding our defence program. But the 
vill find it hard to believe it, so long as 
Mi xton holds the reins. 
‘©. D. Howe is at an age when he might 
We thinking of retiring rather than taking a 
Ires d exacting job. But his vigor is as great 
tS His name is a synonym both here and 
I tor driving energy. If Mr. Howe could 
1aded to take on Defence, then Canada 
illies might really be persuaded that we 


isiness. 


This Won’t Get the Men 


rebodings we expressed last week about 
inet’s consideration of defence prepara- 
rned out to be well founded. We do not 
n the Government for deciding against 
Ser ground troops to Korea. The decision was 
ing is but may have been inevitable. What 
inevitable was to condemn Canada to an 
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equally inglorious decision the next time the 
United Nations calls for forces. The Government, 
it is true, has decided to increase the rate of plane 
production, to commission a few ships from the 
reserve fleet, and to try to recruit a few more men 
for each of the services. It could not conceivably 
have done less. The stepping up of production is 
the least costly thing it could have done. The 
urgent need of the times, as we said last week, is 
for “troops-in-being.” By its decision in this field 
the Government must be judged. 

The recruiting campaign is under way. We 
would wish to say nothing which might discourage 
it. But the plain fact is that it lacks nearly every 
element necessary to success. Ground troops are, 
and are likely to continue to be, the most urgent 
need of the United Nations. What is the Govern- 
ment asking for? It is asking for additional men 
to bring the existing formations up to full strength. 
Every young man who might be a recruit knows— 
he has been told often enough—that the existing 
fighting formations are designed for home de- 
fence. The young men of this country, unless we 
are wide of the mark, are quite ready to enlist if 
they know that they are going to have a chance 
to—as they would say—-“take a whack at” the 
Russians or their satellites. To fill out the existing 
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formations is essentially an unexciting role. We 
hope it will attract the more far-seeing of our 
young men. It will not attract anything like the 
full number of men who would gladly enlist in a 
fighting formation to take part in a United Nations 
police operation in Korea or anywhere else. 

The Canadian Army is not being allowed to 
recruit a new battle formation for that purpose. 
We think it ought to be. We also think that the 
determination of Canadians to fight in police 
operations, as a means of forestalling a general 
war, is not to be judged by the response to the 
recruiting campaign which Mr. Claxton inaugur- 
ated. Neither we nor the Government nor anybody 
else has any means of judging how Canadians 
would react to a real battle call until a battle call 
is given. The Government has deliberately re- 
frained from giving such a call. 


Confusion About Rights 


THERE is a widespread confusion, even among 
very intelligent liberals, between two entirely dif- 
ferent kinds of rights. It is of the essence of any 
liberal society that all its members, no matter with 
what crime they are charged, should have the right 
to go unpunished, and to be treated as innocent, 
until the crime of which they are charged is 
proved against them by due legal process, includ- 
ing all the customary safeguards against error and 
prejudice. But the right to continued employment 
in the service of the state, and indeed in any 
confidential capacity in the service of a private 
individual, is very much more restricted. 

It is only very recently that the idea of a right 
to employment, except at the will of the employer, 
has become part of our economic thinking. It is 
a very new right, and it has nothing to do with 
the ancient right to a fair trial and to a presump- 
tion of innocence. The demand that a man in a 
position of responsibility should be retained in that 
position merely because no jury would convict him 
of disloyalty is not a reasonable demand. The 
requirements for a conviction in court are neces- 
sarily and properly very exacting. They are based 
upon the assumption that it is better that many 
guilty persons should go free than that one inno- 
cent person should suffer. That is not an assump- 
tion which can be accepted in judging the fitness 
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little nervous about the response. A democra ic 
people can act as a nation only when they «re ; im 
all of them willing to trust the general will of [B® ar 
all of them. Have we reached that point, or 
Mr. King right about us? oe att 
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The Canadian Index F 


ABOUT 350 poems were published last year in [RR be 
Canada, in French or English, im the 70 peric ii- 

cals indexed by the “Canadian Index” publist 2d 

by the Canadian Library Association and edi 2d ¢ 
by Dorothy B. Chatwin and Shirley B. Elli 

This seems like a rather small number, anc it 
should be noted that the Index does not cover 1¢ 

“little” specialist periodicals suck as Contemp »r. iW 
ary Verse and Northern Review. The poems in 
question are listed by title under the general en ry fi 
“Poems” and each also appears under its author's " 
name in the general index, where it has to rub 5 
shoulders with entries under North Atlantic Poct 

Swine Culture and Premarital Physical Exam 

tions. We regret to say that eight of the authors ve 
give their works no other title than “Poem,” while Bi 
two do the same thing in French. Miss Thibau- | 


deau goes to the other extreme with a verse 





tilted “Nocturnal visit to one who is a ch 











») 
practor by day.” his 
This is the second volume of the resumed series 
of this Index, which constitutes on st 
valuable services both to Canadian d 
to Canadian literature that could possibly er- cc 
tormed Its publication is made 
f 
from the Carnegie Corporation 2X sac 
S t 
ors to get the birthdate of ns ¥ 
it lists, but does not alwavs succeed in the 5 
case of lady poets. The book is 268 pages, with 
ibout fortv headings to a page, but some headings , 
C 4 great many entries S 
e 


Concerning Preachers fF phe’ 


NOT LONG ago we had occasion to review “N 
Coward Soul,” which was the Pulpit Book Club’ 
book of the month for July 1949. We now 
from the same author, Dr. David A. MacLen 

‘S Preacher’s Primer” (Clarke Irwin, $1 
which is the July 1950 selection of the Relig 
Book Club. In the interval Dr. MacLennan 
left Toronto to become Professor of Preaching 
and Pastoral Care at the Yale Divinitv Schox 


Preaching, in this littlke book, is viewed 





holding up of “the monstrance of the Gos : 
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works, and the main requirement ts 

shall truly worship the God whose Gospx de 
prociaims and honestly study His words. Dr. ‘!ac- 
Lennan thinks there is need for pulpit discu 5 
of social wrongs, but the preacher must be ; 
they are really wrongs. There is much socia’ dis : 
order within “the new order,” and “the pri | 
must announce doom over the wielders of ; 
secrated power even if they lead organized | 7 
ing men.” ; 

The book contains many e a 
great religious leaders of the E 
Joseph Parker to Leslie Weatherhead- -the 
der and the present occupant of one of the $ - : 
famous of free-church pulpits, the City Temp -' _ 
London. But none is more eloquent than ‘ha! Bg . 
which the author pays to the late Richard D vie ” 
son, principal of Emmanuel College, Tor 1 Bag |, 


Principal Davidson’s lifework has recently ‘°° Hi. 


the subject of a collective tribute bv nine 
co-workers and students, in a volume entitled The 
Living Church” and edited by Dr. H. W. Va 2han 


(Rverson Press, $2.50). These essays, whic) & 
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a degree of unity testifying strongly to the 
t of the Davidson mind upon all the writers, 
: important statement of contemporary think- 
the United Church. But special significance 
ies to Mr. Banister’s essay on “The Ministry,” 
se of the importance of that subject in rela- 
) further steps in organic union, and to Pro- 
Frye’s on the church’s relation to society 
se of its uncompromising declaration that 
is no liberty except Christian liberty” and 
he natural man cannot desire freedom: he 
y desire mastery.” 


The State In Trade 


stonishing how the tone of Cabinet Minis- 
ven they are talking about selling goods to 
ers who seem reluctant to buy, remains 
ged despite all changes of party and per- 
The other day we had Mr. Gardiner telling 
use of Commons: “I don’t think that apples 
ng to be marketed by nice talking. I think 
ve got to use more direct talking with 
And I am quite prepared to do it.” 

was in June, 1950. And exactly twenty 
arlier Mr. R. B. Bennett, as he then was, 
g at Vancouver on Mr. King’s criticism of 
claration that he would “blast” a way into 

markets, said that he would not “beg of 
ountry to buy our goods” but would get 
s for them all the same. And he went on, 
ling to the Montreal Gazette, to say: “So 
when the Government is mine, continue to 
1 way through all our troubles and difficul- 


What else would I be there for? To cringe to 
rs with soft words, and to recoil from each 


That is not Canada’s way. That is not my 
s way.” 
1 are the arts of salesmanship when govern- 


ts become the salesmen. Such is the atmos- 


in Which “block purchase” transactions are 
Such is the “or else” language which 


ces the persuasive words of the private sales- 


vith their accent on the value and quality 
soods offered. And it makes no difference 
ity is running the government at either 
the transaction. Bennett, MacDonald, 
r. Attlee, it makes no difference. This is 
nguage of governments when they get into 
Things will be more civilized when we get 
it of it again. 


What is US Money Worth? 


(SS the Canadian Government is prepared 
antee, at least until further notice, the 
ion of all U.S. currency held by Canadians 

esent price of $1.10 we do not think it 
d to talk quite so loftily as it does to those 
n traders who decline to accept such 
except at a somewhat lower value. When 
ot a Canadian dollar bill we know at least 
in at any time be used to pay a debt of one 
| Canada. We do not know anything of 
! about the $1.10 valuation of the Ameri- 
ar bill. The Canadian Government says 
» $1.10, and will probably continue to say 
row; but it does not have to say so, and 
‘a lot of people urging that it ought to 
ing so. Some day it may stop saying so, 

anybody who has American bills which 
red at $1.10 may find himself slightly in 


of course chiefly in the interests of the 
rade that Canada wants everybody to 
\merican bills at $1.10. The tourist trade 
naximum during the summer. Why should 
Government say that it will continue to 


pay $1.10 for American bills at least until Septem- 
ber 30? That would enable anybody to accept 
them up to September 28 with complete assur- 
ance that no risk is involved. At present there is 
a risk involved. It may not be serious, but it 
is a risk. 


The Law and Alcohol 


WE ADMIRE the courage of the Prince Edward 
Island magistrate who dismissed a charge of 
breach of the liquor regulations on the ground 
that the Crown had not proved that certain shav- 
ing lotions were liquor, but we are not at all sure 
that his interpretation of the law will stand up. 
The Temperance Commission of PEI has power 
to pass regulations for the control of liquor, and 
it has passed a regulation that shaving lotions are 
liquor; and we rather think that that is that. It is, 
as the magistrate remarked, a shocking thing that 
a regulation of a Commission, adopted without 
any discussion by the Legislature, should make the 
possession of a bottle of shaving lotion an offence 
against the law, but we are afraid that that is the 
law. 

People who are trying to diminish the evils 
resulting from the consumption of alcohol tend to 
be extremely reckless in the matter of depriving 
the courts of their power to use a reasonable Jati- 
tude of judgment. In the same Province a judge 
found himself compelled to order the confiscation 
of a valuable motorcar because its owner had 
picked up a hitch-hiker who was found to be 
carrying alcohol illegally. There was no evidence 
that the motorist knew about the alcohol and a 


No Ribbon for Gibbon 


(“The Rev. Dr. Quillan said it was with horror 
that he looked on the very thought of sex educa- 
tion in schools. ‘Sex education,’ he declared, ‘re- 


sulted in the fall of the Roman Empire.’ ” — 
Glasgow Evening Times.) 





THE historian Edward Gibbon breathed a 
monumental sigh 
As he quilled the final period at Lausanne; 
Twenty winters had elapsed, twenty summers 
simmered by 
Ere the glorious completion of his plan. 
He had given us his all in the fat Decline and 
Fall, 
In the chapters up to three-score-ten-and-one, 
And the pages closely written by this prolix, 
fluent Briton, 
Told the Story of the Roman and the Hun. 


He enumerated reasons why the canker of decay 
Made the Roman structure topple and go flat: 
Nearly every single Caesar holding brief, des- 
potic sway 
Couldn't justly claim the braining of a gnat; 
To acquire a shaky throne and to call the thing 
his own 
Each successor had to bribe the multitude— 
So to share the royal kitty people flocked into 


the city 
Till there weren't sufficient farmers growing 
food. 


You would think that Edward Gibbon for the 
span of time he took, 
With his grasp of classics (anything but 
small) 
Would have demonstrated clearly in the pages 
of his book 
That he understood the reasons for the Fall; 
But our praise we must suspend, since a Scot- 
tish reverend 
Has put Gibbon’s reputation on the skids: 
For he quite forgot to mention that the cause of 
Rome's declension 
Was that Roman schools were teaching sex 
to kids. 
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deal of evidence to support the view that he did 
not; but the judge had no option under the law. 
In almost any other kind of offence the questions 
of knowledge and of intent have some bearing on 
guilt or innocence. In the laws relating to alcohol 
they have none. 


PASSING SHOW 


WHY shouldn’t we let Communist China 
into the Security Council? Two vetoes can 
live as cheaply as one. 


UN delegates, says the Peterborough Ex- 
aminer, sit around in chairs “riling threugh 
foreign newspapers.” And maybe it isn’t a 
misprint at that. 


“By peace,” says Winston Churchill, “the 
Communists mean submission to their will 
and system.” We have a feeling that they 
borrowed that definition from a_ very 
respectable source. 


With the rise of reckless propaganda and 
the change in the color of uniforms, the 
“thin Red line” is not what it was in the 
nineteenth century. 

In BC there is a proposal to put totem 
poles on the licence plates. And licence 
plates on the totem poles, we suppose. 

If it weren’t for the telephone and the 
airplane, how would we ever save time 


THE AIRPORT, “ WONT BE A Mii ’ 
annie BE A MINUTE! 


enough to fill out all the government forms? 


Looks as if the South Koreans will not be 
going north for the summer. 


A panther which was believed to be ex- 
tinct has been seen in the Maritimes. Our 
theory is that it is just a slightly more vigor- 
ous type of Maritime Righter. 


A Sarnia musician says people shouldn't 
stand up for “O Canada.” Who gave him 
the right to tell us when we have to sit down? 


Better hurry up and buy that war surplus 
stuff they are offering before the Govern- 
ment changes its mind and calls it all in 
again. 


A squadron of the RCAF will not be 
allowed to take its mascot with it to the East, 
said mascot being a Great Dane. We thought 
this was to be an international force. 


Politicians in Germany were surprised to 
find the DP’s wielding considerable influence 
in recent elections. Displaced persons are 
beginning to displace their own weight in 


politics. 


The Canadian Army is said to want men 
to sign up for three years “with the under- 
standing that they may never see the 
enemy.” This cuts out the two most likely 
classes of recruits—those who want a guar- 
antee that they shall see the enemy, and 
those who want a guarantee that they shan't. 


It seems lucky that our forces in the 
Korean affair will be under the UN flag, as 
we haven't one of our own. 


Lucy says how nice it is that Canada is 
at peace with everybody, including North 
Korea (except of course Germany and a 
few other little countries that don’t matter). 




















, y on ni . , . ° ° ona 
IMMEDIATE AID for UN action in Korea will be given by Canadian destroyers Sioux, Athabaskan and Cayuga. North Star transport squadron follows to aid in airlif 


THE KOREAN crisis, and the j ros. 
pect of further such challenges, has 
brought a sharp increase in U.S. ‘nili- 


tary strength and a call from Wasbh- 
ington to all members of the Atluntic 
Pact to do likewise. Defence Minister 
Claxton, in a radic 
speech last week 
announced _ the 
measures. which 


ee eat ast 


Canada would R 
COMPARIGON OF CANADA'S WAR STRENGTH 1945 AND 1950 ae. =: teers 
drive will be open- [ 
ed to boost thef 
strength of the 56 


three forces above 

the present 47,000 
“without any stat 

ed ceiling.” The Navy will recommis- d 
sion three destroyers, Crescent, Cri- 
sader and Nootka, to replace thos: 

sent to Korea, as well as some smal: 

er ships, and raise the complement 0! 

all to war strength. 

The Army will bring up to fu 
strength the elements of its single of 
brigade group, formed of the Princes 
Pats, the Lord Strathconas, the Roy 
Canadian Regiment, the Royal 22n Fe 
Regiment and the Royal Canadia Et 
Dragoons, with their supporting unit eC 
of artillery, engineers and _ signal 
The RCAF will seek more young me 
for aircrew training, technical trades 


FIRST dine of our Northern defence ATI AY Aircraft production, of the F- 
f and the CF-100 “Cenuck” w 


ree 2.200 paratroopers of airborn 
wees THOUSANDS speeded up. 


a d ' he retained in Canada. 





—Capital Press 
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—Kenneth Roberts 





CANADA'S own: Promising long-range 






READY: 7 yuadror t Vampire jet fighters HURRY call, for new F-86's getting into production. 


SHERMAN TANKS i hy Canada’s permanent and reserve forces for traii- ONCE PROUD SHIPS: Canadian corvettes which played vital role in Atl 


ail 


Hi { War Il weapon, considered equal to the Soviet tanks tn Korea. convoy duty, rust in graveyard at Sorel, Quebec. Many have been stripped of & 
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How Does Our Defence Look Now? 


Any Fresh Red Attack Faces Us With Korean-Type Dilemma, 
Until Canada Raises More ‘“‘Troops-in-Being,”” More Planes 


b. Michael Barkway 


| plans didn’t say it would be 
this. 

ey foresaw a cold war turning 

only into a hot one. They pre- 
ss ved a quick mobilization, an end 

1c hesitations of peacetime, an 
it effort on lines they hoped were 
prepared. But this—in the words 
igh Canadian military authority 

i “lukewarm war”. And that is a 
st that doesn’t call for full mobiliza- 

On the contrary it calls for in- 
t ing with the 
pe .etime economy 

tle as possible. 
Bu. it does call for 
forces. to support 
US police opera- 

ns — not re- 
serves, but “troops- 
in-heing. 

s not only Ko- 
rea. though we still 
don't know wheth- 
er that can be finished with peacetime 
forces. It’s all the other places where 
the Russians could attack through one 
satellite or another. Suppose the UN 
has to conduct several police opera- 


MICHAEL BARKWAY 


4 


The standing peacetime forces 
of the democracies are not impressive. 
Ihe U.S. Army’s active establish- 
ment before Korea was ten divisions. 
Four of these were in Japan, two in 
Europe, and the remaining four, rath- 
er below strength, in the U.S. Most, 
f not all, of the divisions in the United 
States are being or have been moved 
to the Far East. 
ic other supposed military powers 
the West are Britain and France. 
Both are already heavily committed 
Far East—France in Indo- 
and Britain in Malaya and 
Hong Kong. Neither of them has the 
forces it would like in Western 
Europe. Canadian authorities know 
that the battles in Malaya and Indo- 
China are as important to the free 
world as Korea is. And we certainly 
dc want any reduction in the scanty 
forces holding Western Europe. 


n the 


People Our Size 


we're already down to people of 


0 wn size. Australia, admittedly 
n nearer than we are, has already 
yi itted her air force in Korea. On 


round she has about the same 
Op. tional force as we have—per- 
ha one brigade group. Fifty-two 
UN members supported the call 


t p in Korea—but they had practi- 
ca nothing to offer. And if there is 
n 1g for Korea, what about a 


seo id blow? There are no. giant 
S ng armies on our side of the 
Tro Curtain. 

ice Operations are for the United 
ns. Canada, as much as anybody 
nd more than most, insisted on 
th he difficulty about UN opera- 
ois that small bodies of troops 
many diverse countries are very 
a’. \ard to fit into an effective force. 
anada here meets the disadvan- 





tage corresponding to the many ad- 
vantages we gain from our close asso- 
ciation with both the Americans and 
the British. Canadian troops could 
easily fight with either U.S. or Com- 
monwealth troops under a U.S. or a 
Commonwealth Commander. This is 
one excuse we can’t use. 

The whole argument of Korea is 
that if we can successfully get away 
with “police operations”, it need never 
come to open war. If we don’t believe 
this argument, we had no business to 
send our three destroyers to Korea. 
If we do believe it, we must do our 
best to follow through. 


The UN Called 


When the UN called for help, what 
had we got ready for operations? 

The Navy had, besides the three 
destroyers already committed,* the 
cruiser Ontario based on Esquimalt. 
The Ontario is an operational ship 
now being used for training. At Halli- 
fax were the aircraft carrier Magnif- 
icent and the destroyers Micmac and 
Huron, all operational; they were 
scheduled to leave on August 23 for 
a training cruise in Europe. The de- 
troyer Haida was at Halifax as depot 
ship for the reserve fleet. We also had 
in commission five frigates, four es- 
cort-minesweepers, and smaller craft. 

In reserve we had the cruiser 
Uganda, about another half dozen 
destroyers, a frigate, five escort-mine- 
sweepers and smaller craft. Construc- 
tion was due to begin soon on three 
anti-submarine vessels of new design; 
but at the present rate they wouldn’t 


*The Cayuga, under Capt. J. V. Broek, 
also. destroyer torce 

cover); the Athbaskan, 
Cmdr. W. P. Welland; and the 


under Cmdr. P. D. Taylor. 


commander (see 
commanded — by 
Sioux, 


SP tee ee 


ee VE 


LAST WAR equipment, such 





as 


be ready 
years. 

We had had several official warn- 
ings that the manpower of the pres- 
ent permanent force was spread very 
thin for the Navy’s existing commit- 
ments, let alone new ones. It was 
obvious that the Navy, like all the 
services, would like more men. 

The Air Force had two operational 
fighter squadrons flying Vampire jets; 
a third was due to be formed early 
next year. There were also three trans- 
port squadrons, one equipped with 
North Stars. This North Star squadron 
was suitable for long-range transport 
operations between the West Coast of 
the U.S. and Japan. Maintenance and 
repair in Japan might be difficult, but 
the RCAF thought it could manage 
by doing all major work at this end. 

The Vampire fighters were not suit- 
able for immedizte operations in Ko- 
rea, even if they could be spared from 
home defence. But the RCAF had also 
about two dozen Mustang fighters, 
and could acquire more from the U.S. 
This type had proved extremely use- 
ful in Korea in the hands of both 
Australian and U.S. pilots. Within a 
couple of months it would have been 
possible, if the Government had so 
decided, to organize one or more 
Mustang squadrons for operational 
duty. 

The latest model of the F86 fighter 
—the F86E—was due to start rolling 
from the Canadair factory by the turn 
of the year. Production capacity was 
known to be far ahead of any possible 
Canadian needs. Rate of delivery 
seemed to depend on how fast the 
Government would buy them and 
whether any of our wanted 
them. 

The Army had the airborne brigade- 
group. It included one battalion each 


for perhaps a couple of 


allies 


3S 


> 
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this infantry carrier, is plentiful. 


of the PPCLI, the RCR and the Royal 
22nd, and a battery of airborne ar- 
tillery; HQ staffs, medicos and other 
necessary components could quickly 
be added. In addition, the so-called 
“combat units’ included armored 
regiments of Lord Strathcona’s Horse 
and the Royal Canadian Dragoons. 
They were below strength, but ‘might 
be reorganized with the help of the 
armored training school to provide 
one Operational armored regiment. 
For the rest, the active forces con- 
sisted of training and administrative 
units—the framework for a full mobi- 
lization. They were proper formations 
for the cold war, necessary prepara- 
tions for the hot war. But they, just 
didn’t match the lukewarm war. — 


We All Face Them 


The problems we faced faced all the 
democracies. 

First: of the very little available 
how much was it right to commit to 
Korea? 

Second: how could we reorganize 
our forces so as to have more “troops- 
in-being” to deal with future police 
operations? 

These were immediate and urgent. 
Only slightly less so was the third 
question: how could we step up our 
preparations so as to be more ready 
if it should come to a hot war? 

When the Cabinet met to consider 


Trygve Lie’s appeal for “effective 
forces, particularly ground forces” 


for Korea, it knew that the airborne 
brigade-group could be re-equipped 
with U.S. weapons and sent as a self- 
contained fighting unit to Korea. It 
also knew that such action would 
leave the Canadian North open to 
attack by airborne forces. It felt that 
this was a risk of concern to the 
Americans as well as to ourselves. It 
decided that our only operational 
formation of ground troops must be 
kept at home. 

It also decided against supplying a 
force of Mustangs. According to the 
interpretation given to the Prime 
Minister's pledge, Parliament would 
have had to be summoned to approve 
sending them into action. This did not 
apply to the North Star 
since it will not be fighting 

What do our other new 
amount to? They 


squadron, 


defence 

don’t 

organiz- 

| speed up 

plans which the services had already 
made. In detail: 

Phe Navy will commission the de- 


strovers 


measures 
change our general defence 


ation at all. Thev merely 


Crescent and Crusader on 
the West Coast. It's hoped that the 
Crescent will be ready earl 
tall. Fortunately the 
Stephen, which has been acting as a 
weather ship, was due to pay off and 
be handed over to the Department of 
Transport. Her crew will form the 
nucleus of the crew for the Crescent; 
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Meet the Idea-Man of the Schuman Plan 


Jean Monnet, One of the World’s Keenest Minds, 
Used to Sell Brandy and Champagne in Canada 


by P. M. Richards 


I AM verv sorry I can't go to Can- 

















I love Canada.” Jean Monnet. 
French organizing genius and the 
world’s No. | idea-man, was plainly 

stt I n, capital of Western 
Ge had just been borne in 
pon him that preliminary negotia 
tions on the Schuman Plan. the 
scheme for pooling Western Europe's 
coal and steel resources, would pre- 
vent him from keeping his engage- 
1 to open Canada’s Third Inter- 
tor Trade Fai So Monnet 

c Ved his POlOIes 
| Vas st May i he has been 
vorking s ince on the big Plan 
sicalls which he hopes 
vill lead on eventually to political and 
f ec mic union of the nations 


participating—France, Western Ger- 
many. Italv. Belgium, The Nether- 











nds and Luxembourg 
Ie in Monnet Ss regard tor ¢ anada 
eoes back to the vears before the First 
Great War. He was born at Cognac, 
France. in 1883, and his father, a 
cognac manufacturer and exporter. 
sent him to Canada in his early twen- 
ties to set up Se agencies 
Je carried this assignment 
with aplomb. He sold his father’s 
brandy successfully. and made the 
ght connections, and while he did 
so he became at home in the English 
guage and in North American ways 
doing business Though he loved 
S if he could have staved 
ippilv in ¢ id hen came 1914; 





Kaiser Wilhelm attacked France 
ean knew immediately where he 
stood, or ought to stand. It was in the 
ranks ot France’s soldiers. He rushed 
home—only to find himself rejected 
as physically unfit. Determined to 
serve in some capacity, he took a 
clerk's job in the Ministry of Com- 
rce. It was quickly noticed that he 
had a talent for organization. It hap- 
pened that the Ministry was in pro- 
cess of negotiating a contract with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company under which 
France would receive cereals, barbed 


wire, metals and ships as well as a loan 


of 100 million gold francs. Because of 
his knowledge of Canada and his indi- 
1 adit Jean Monnet was placed 


the contract 





as an unofficial coun- 


conferences preparatory 
I i 


was an er iging advance. EPI which 


ludes British sterling “ make the 


This has beer 


setting up the Schuman Plan 





General Secretary of the League ot 
Nations, and aided by Sir Arthur Sal- 
ter he created the technical services of 
the League—economic, financial and 
health—and supervised them until 
they were functioning smoothly. 


In China and New York 


In 1933, on the invitation of T. V. 
Soong, Minister of Finance in China, 
he went to the Orient and participated 
in the creation of the China Finance 
Development ¢ orporation. This in- 
vestment bank was the medium for 
placing American capital in Chinese 
industrial enterprises and in Chinese 
railways, both of which Monnet had 
a hand in planning. After three years 
of organizing in China he returned to 
New York and with George Murnane 
(now a partner in the New York in- 
vestment banking house of Lazard 
Freres) founded the firm of Monnet- 
Murname Ltd., and they soon became 
known as competent. financial 
“trouble-shooters.” 

At the end of 1938 Jean Monnet, 
accepted the request of French Pre- 


mier Edouard Daladier that he head a 





buying mission to the United States. 
In September, 1939, he became chair- 
man of a Franco-British committee in 
London to coordinate war efforts. 

Monnet went to Bordeaux a little 
before France fell and tried hard to 
persuade the Petain Government to 
take refuge in North Africa. He 
failed, and when the armistice was an- 
nounced Monnet immediately re - 
turned to London. 

In these circumstances, Monnet be- 
came a British diplomat and civil ser- 
vant, at least temporarily. Churchill 
appointed him a member of the Brit- 
ish buying commission in Washington. 
There he made a considerable contri- 
bution to the task of getting the U.S. 
war machine into operation. At the 
beginning of 1943 Harry Hopkins 
sent Monnet to Algiers to investigate 
the equipment and supply position of 
the French troops in Africa. Shortly 
afterwards Monnet resigned from the 
British Supply Council and set about 
the establishment of a government in 
North Africa that could unite all 
Frenchmen in the struggle against 
Germany. He became economic coun- 
sellor of General Giraud and in No- 


—Karsh 


ARCHITECT of a European community, France's planner, Jean Monnet. 


vember, 1943, was appointed Com. 
missioner of Supply by General de 
Gaulle. As such he negotiated lend. 
lease agreements with the U.S. 

Monnet returned to Algiers in June. 
1944, and followed the French Na. 
tional Committee of Liberation 
Paris. In September, 1944, he wes a 
member of de Gaulle’s first provis on- 
al government, and in 1945 as head 
of the French Supply Council coord. 
nated the various buying missions ent 
out by France. In that year he nego. 
tiated loans totalling $1.1 billion 

From the vantage points of Wash- 
ington and London, Monnet had ‘een 
enabled to appraise the economic } osi- 
tion of France particularly well. He 
urged upon the Government that 
plans for France’s physical recon. 
struction must also include modern iza- 
tion. The principle was accepted and 
the Government appointed a plannin 
commission for the modernization and 
equipment of the French econom) 
with Monnet as its head. So the Mon. 
net Plan was born. The required 
credits totalling about $7 billion were 
successively voted and, despite 
changes of government, Monnet and 
his Commission were left undisturbed 
to carry out the plan. 


Another’s Name, His Idea 


For Jean Monnet, the Monnet Plar 
for France’s reconstruction has carried 
on quite naturally to the Schuman 
Plan for European regeneration. Its 
name is, of course, that of France’ 
Foreign Minister, who sponsored it in- 
ternationally, and the then Premier 
M. Georges Bidault, worked hard in 
its evolving. But Monnet of the inter- 
national mind, citizen of Europe and 
the world, was its real father. 

A good deal has already been pub- 
lished, in SATURDAY NIGHT and other 
papers, about the Schuman Plan. I! 
proposes to make steel and coal re: 
sources of the participating nations 
available to each of them on equal 
terms, unhandicapped by internationa 
boundaries; thus it will tend to pro- 
mote efficiency and penalize ineff- 
ciency. Though France’s steel indus- 
trv—still, notwithstanding the Monnet 
Plan, less up-to-date than Germany's 

will be at a disadvantage initially, 
French industry as a whole will bene- 
fit. The whole French economy wil 
be stronger, particularly afte: the 
French plants have been force 
competition to modernize. 


Ss 


Idea-man Monnet’s thought goes 
beyond this to the wiping out o: the 
ancient enmity between France anc 
Germany through this plan. Why 
should France fear Germany, if \! fas 
just as much steel for war-ma ing 
Why should there be any war <° @! 
when there’s no longer any economi 
rivalry based on national lines 

Critics have said to Monnet that 
the Monnet and Schuman Plan af 
not consistent; that the Monnet 
sought to make France indepe dent 
of foreign resources, while the »chu- 
man Plan puts French and forei.n It 
sources into a common pot. But Mon- 
net is a builder, a world builde nol 
a nationalistic schemer; he thinks te 
Schuman Plan contributes impor ant! 
to eliminating the causes of war, 0Y 
creating a community of interesis and 
promoting general prosperity. 
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Veterans Veteran for DVA 


“Tommy” Burns Now Wears Civvies 
But He Still Fights for His Men 


Phil Shackleton 


N Major-General E.L.M. Burns, 
OBE, MC, retired from the 
he wasn’t through with military 

\lthough he hung up his uniform 
‘ars ago, he’s as much involved 
r with soldiers. 

945, “Tommy” Burns was ap- 

d Director General of Rehabili- 
in the Department of Veterans’ 
. For a year, he was involved in 
mmplexities of re-establishment 
terans, educational and training 
es and counselling of service- 
n their discharge. The next year 

came assistant deputy to Walter 
ods and his duties shifted to 
istration. 

w, on Woods’ retirement, the 
Minister has announced that 
General Burns is Deputy Min- 

of Veterans’ Affairs. 

st of all, why Tommy Burns? It 

back to about 1908 when Burns 
student at Lower Canada Col- 

His generation’s idol was the new 

)weight boxing champion—Tom- 


QOniario 
Ladies 
Ollege 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 


A Residential and Day 
School for Girls, near 
Toronto, offering Ele- 
mentary School to Senior 
Matriculation. Music, Art, 
Household Science (die- 
tetics), Secretarial 
Science, Speech Arts and 
Drama. Valuable en- 
trance scholarships. 
Prospectus on request. 
REV. S. L. OSBORNE, 
B.A., B.D., Mus. D., Principal 


Famous Canadian school for girls, 
founded 1877. For illustrated 
Prospectus with full information 
regarding courses, fees and College 
life, write to the Principal 


Rev, Stephen J. Mathers, M.A, B.D. 
$t. Thomas, Ontario 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 7 





my Burns. Any youngster named 
Burns. was automatically dubbed 
“Tommy.” In the case of young Eed- 
son Louis Millard Burns, the extra tag 
has stuck through life. 

Born in Westmount, Que., 53 years 
ago, Burns was educated at St. Thom- 
as, Lower Canada College, and the 
Royal Military College at Kingston. 
He was 17 when he entered RMC 
but he already had a year’s service 
with the 17th Hussars. Six months 
later he was granted a wartime com- 
mission and was sent to France with 
the Royal Canadian Engineers. For 
action at the Somme, he won the MC. 

Between wars, Burns held many im- 
portant staff appointments including 
that of instructor in milité ry engineer- 
ing at RMC, staff officer at several 
military district headquarters, and gen- 
eral staff officer with the geographical 
section of NDHQ, Ottawa. 


The Map Maker 


Aerial mapping was in its infancy 
following the first war and Burns took 
a leading part in putting the new sci- 
ence on a practical basis. He began 
experiments with the Air Force in 
1922 and developed several tech- 
niques in using air photos for map- 
ping purposes. In recognition of his 
long work in this field, he was award- 
ed the OBE in 1939. 

Following his brilliant service in 
Canada’s peacetime army, he joined 
General Crerar in 1939 to set up Ca- 
nadian Military Headquarters in Lon- 
don and prepare the way for our 
Army overseas. 

He shuttled between England and 
Canada for several years, taking one 
post after another, and in 1943 was 
promoted Major-General and given 
command of the Second Infantry Di- 
vision. He was commanding officer of 
the First Canadian Corps in the spring 
and summer of 1944, when the Hitler 
line was broken and Rome taken. It 
was then he was awarded the DSO. 

Now stationed in the Daly Building 
in Ottawa, Major-General Burns finds 
many similarities between military life 
and his present work. As a retired sol- 
dier himself, and having twice seen 
Canadian wartime forces demobilized, 
Burns is well equipped to handle vet- 
erans’ problems. He also believes that 
a clean desk means good work. 

DVA, as a matter of fact, is staffed 
almost entirely by veterans. “The vet- 
eran himself,” says Burns, “is best 
qualified to help other veterans.” 

Convinced that there were plenty of 
capable younger men rising in the 
army, he was anxious to have a crack 
at life outside the Service. When the 
Opportunity arose to join DVA, he 
applied for a transfer of duties and 
after 32 years in khaki found himself 
once more a civilian. 

There is little of the stuffy top brass 
tradition about General Burns. His 
soldierly bearing and straightforward 
manner gain respect in civilian life. 





—Capital Press 
BURNS: “Knows the — score.” 
His interests are not narrow. He was 
one of the first Canadiens to have an 
article in the American Mercury in 
heyday of Mencken and Nathan. He 
is a noted writer on military affairs 
and has been a contributor to SATuR- 
DAY NIGHT for many years. 

His chief outside activity today is 
with the United Nations and its work. 
For a period he was chairman of the 
Ottawa branch of the United Nations 
Association, and he is now chairman 
of the national administrative com- 
mittee of that organization. In 1949 
he acted as alternate delegate for Can- 
he acted as our alternate delegate at 
the General Assembly at Lake Success. 

Although no social lion, he appre- 
ciates congenial company and _ if 
pressed by friends, will play for them 
what he terms an indifferent piano. 
Outwardly, Burns is reserved but close 
friends call him a warm companion. 
He spends his summers at Kingsmere 
and is an ardent gardener. Recently, 
however, he was presented with a new 
fishing outfit and may degenerate to 
fishing. 


Proven Ability 


He was always a popular officer, 
not through any close sense of cama- 
raderie, but because his men had con- 
fidence in his proven ability and fair 
dealing. A major who served under 
Burns says, “He was the sort of offi- 
cer you always hoped to have. If any- 
thing should happen, you knew damn 
well Burns would know the score. 

He has the ability to slough off less 
important details and get to the prob- 
lems of the present. Trained as an en- 
gineer and mathematician, he bases 
his decisions always on facts. 

He carries the same approach to 
his new duties as Deputy Minister of 
Veterans’ Affairs. As a civil servant, 
he remains a man with whom few are 
on very familiar terms — his friends 
sav this is due to shyness. He deals 
with veterans’ problems in the same 
way he dealt with soldiers’ problems. 

He chooses his words carefully and 
uses them sparingly. As unemotional 
as a questionnaire form, Burns leaves 
the visitor confident that he has com- 
mand of all the facts of the case. A 
young man, although he has one ca- 
reer behind him, he has already shown 
himself an exceptionally brilliant and 
efficient civil servant. 
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Penne 
COLLEGE 


A boys’ residential school with 
an established reputation for 
serving the individual needs 
of each student. High aca- 
demic standards, varied activ- 
ities, and able counsellorship 
combine to develop character 
and to produce useful citizens 
Matric ulatio mn and vocational 
courses. Bursaries availabl 
for deserving applicants 
Write for illustrated booklet 
HEADMASTER 


ROBERT E. K. ROURKE, M.A. 
NEWMARKET, ONT. 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 13th 


Try D-Day Formula 

Now available in Canada 
Don’t ever be air-sick again! 
Take Kwells! This famous D- 
Day Formula beat sea and air- 
sickness for fighting men—now 
you can buy it as Kwells. Pre- 
vents queasiness, headaches, up- 
set stomach nerves. Their control 
action is almost infallible. Wheth- 
er you go by air, sea or land, 
you can be positive you won't 
be sick. Ask your druggist for 
Kwells, 65c. 






PREVENT TRAVEL 
SICKNESS BY 
CAR, TRAIN, 
SHIP, PLANE. 
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The University of Sheffield 


Applications are invited for a 
CHAIR in METALLURGY on the re- 
tirement of Professor J. H. Andrew. 
Salary £2000 with Superannuation pro- 
vision under the F.S.S.U., and family 
allowance. Further particulars should 
be obtained from the Secretary, 
N.C.C.U., c 0 McGill University, Mont- 
real, or from The Registrar, The Uni- 
versity, Sheffield, 10. Applications (20 
copies, one only required from candi- 
dates outside Great Britain) together 
with the names and addresses of 
referees, and, if desired, 
testimonials, should be sent to The 
Registrar, The University, Sheffield, 
10, not later than 4th September, 1950 


A. W. CHAPMAN, 


copies of 


Registrar 
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How Mr. King Kept Power 


He Had Intense Conviction That Canada’s 


National Destiny Demanded Unity 


by B. K. Sandwell 





THERE ts no great occasion tor tears. 


lonely old man who 








The tired na 
) his bed in Kingsmere the other 
‘vening and was never to rise from it 
tin Was not the William Lvon Mac- 
kenzie King 


for centuries to come upon the history 





whose name is engraved 








Canada. For that great Canadian 
died in truth on the day when he 
handed ove mantle to Louis St 
Laurent; and what remained was only 
i sick n ineasily conscious that his 
one remaining task, that of converting 
1to significant personal narrative 
the enormous amount of biographical 
nd historical material which had col- 


around him, could never be ac- 
nlished bv himself. as he had 


and planned and dreamed. Let 





Ire, sitting alone in the great room 
the top of Laurier House beneath 
portrait of the daughter of the 
Rebel of 1837. amid the memories ot 
the hundreds of statesmen, command- 
ers, politicians, kings, princes, leaders 


its, who at different times sat 


there with him during the last thirty 





rather of the great davs 
rhosts were alive. and were 
‘stinies of the world 


the qualities which put 


WHAT wer 
W.L.M. King among the moulders of 
question has bothered 


yodv who has ever written about 


ndeed thougnt pout him atl 


, j ’ 
d ‘ e of the last 


colonies of the United Kingdom could 
not continue to be colonies, and that 
the only alternative was that they 
should become nations. That was not 
an uncommon belief, even in 1900: 
but it was held by few persons with 
the intensity with which King held it, 
and its consequences were faced by 
few persons with the realization that 
it meant disappearance of the nine- 
teenth century Empire. 

The second quality was the intensity 
with which he held the further con- 
viction that Canada as a nation, differ- 
ing completely from Canada as a 
colony, could not be kept together 
without French- 


speaking citizens precisely the same 


according to. its 


Weight in its councils as to its citizens 
ot any other origin. That is a convic- 
tion which is no doubt held, as a 
mathematical proposition, by most 
other Canadians: but in times of 
severe stress it tends with many of 
them to be overshadowed by the more 
emotional conviction that the French- 
speaking citizens are slightly less 
“loval” (to something not very clearly 
defined but thought of as being ex- 
ternal to Canada) than the others. At 
such times it has always been easy to 
deride King’s conviction on this point 
as being merely a matter of “keeping 
in power with the solid Quebec vote,” 
and in fact it worked to that end most 
ot the time: but that was not the reason 
why King held it, and he would never 
have abandoned it even if the holding 
of it had excluded him trom power. 


THE third quality was his enormous 
capacity tor distinguishing between 
personal friendships and political use- 

The popular idea that King 
Was incapable of deep triendships is 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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SEVENTY-FIF TH firthday ereetines flooded Laurier House last Dec. I7. This 
a: official photographs of the late Rt. Hon. William Lyon 


> 


vears as Liheral leader, 22 as Prime Minister. 





LOBSTER KING: King Neptune, otherwise known as John Mackenzie, being 
crowned to reign over the lobster carnival at Pictou, centre of the Nova Scotia 
industry. Mr. Justice Keiller Mackay of the Ontario Supreme Court, a Pictou 


County native, is placing the crown. 


Maids of the Mist, Spray, Sea, Tides 


Waves, Shoals and Deep will help King Neptune rule his lobster kingdom 


NATIONAL ROUND-UP | 


Nova Scotia: 


HOT SUITS 


IN RECENT years when Nova Sco- 
tians wanted to buy a suit, they joined 
a suit club. 

For a couple of dollars a week they 
remained members for about 30 
weeks. Each week a $60 suit was 
drawn for, among members of the 
club. And those who won the suits 
got them tor the amount of money 
they had already contributed. 

At the end of the 30 weeks, those 
left over got a suit which would have 
cost them what they had contributed 
to the club anyway. Suit - buyers 
thought it was a good idea. And some 
merchants said it was good for busi- 
ness. 

This week the provincial Attorney- 
General's office issued a directive to 
police forces saying the clubs were 
illegal and advising police to begin 
prosecuting operators. The Depart- 
ment said the clubs violated the Crim- 
inal Code’s section on lotteries. 

In Halifax one men’s wear store 
said in a newspaper advertisement it 
would suspend its suit club immedi- 
ately. The ad also said a similar ruling 
had been successfully appealed by the 


store 20 years ago. 


Newfoundland: 


UNDER CANVAS 


NEWFOUNDLAND youths this sum- 
mer are enjoying one of the fruits of 
confederation. Since the establishment 
of the active and reserve force units. 
the opportunity has been presented of 
spending training periods at camps in 
Petawawa, Summerside and Halifax. 
Hundreds of young men now have had 
their annual training and have return- 
ed refreshed and keen. 

Ihe members of the 166th New- 
foundland — Field Regiment, RCA, 
Canada’s newest artillery unit, when 
they arrived at Petawawa did not 
drive into the camp as usual but form- 
ed up outside and marched in singing 
lustily “The Banks of Newfoundland.” 
Newfoundlanders continue to retain 
their individuality. 


@ The whaling season shows signs of 
producing an average yield—between 
400 and 500 this year. So far the 
Polar Whaling Company operating 
off Hawke’s Harbor, Labrador, has 
accounted for over 60, and the Olsen 
Whaling and Sealing Company operat- 
ing from Williamsport, northern New- 
foundland, has about half that num- 
ber. The Polar Company is a sub- 
sidiary of the world-renowned ( 
Salveson Co. of Leith, Scotland, with 
offices in St. John’s and Harbor Grace 


British Columbia: 


BRIDGE OF SIGHS 


THE PACIFIC coast’s most famous 
toll bridges are the Lions Gate con 
necting Vancouver with North and 
West Vancouver—and the Pattul 
bridge at New Westminster. Both are 
high-level structures. And motorists 
who gripe against the fees learned this 
week that they are going to get a 
chance to pay on still another bridge 
The Provincial Government announce: 
ed it is about to sign a contract vith 
the Cheam Bridge Co., a private or- 
ganization, which wants to build @ toll 
bridge, $1,500,000 cost, to cross the 
Fraser between Agassiz and Rose ale. 
The Government said it would reserve 
the right to buy it after 25 years 

Biggest value: to carry traffic rom 
the south side of the Fraser to the new 
Harrison Hot Springs hotel. 


@ The battle on Korea and the :en- 
eral international situation is m. sing 
the West coast look to its civilia: de- 
fences. If war ever came to the P. -ific 
Northwest, Vancouver, BC, and 
Seattle, Wash., would have the » ime 
problems. So to exchange inform« 100, 
leading officials of both cities g 
gether in Seattle this week to talk 
about war at the atom-bomb vel, 
among other things. Both Vance ver 
and Seattle had their air-raid wai vung 
systems in World War II, and re: zed 
suddenly that they might be ne -de¢ 
again. Among the Vancouverites (ere 
Mayor Charles Thoms0, 
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Chief Walter Mulligan, Fire 
A. R. Murray. 


ien the “Red Dean” of Canter- 
alked in Vancouver last May 21 
k cash to get to hear him at a 
night meeting. That’s what 
told a Vancouver magistrate, 
ned Laurence Nowry $40 and 
\sipov $25 for conducting a per- 
ice on a Sunday at which ad- 
1 was charged. Said Magistrate 
Orr: the $40 top fine which he 
yrder was “absurd” in view of 
nounced $3,600 in collections. 


TROTTING AT NIGHT 


\TORS of Thorncliffe Race- 
Toronto (SN, July 18) had 
d more than half a million dol- 
it Premier Frost would change 
d and let them run night harn- 
ing under electric lights. Small- 
‘remier Frost long ago had said 
ildn’t permit the night sport. 
operators thought he would 
terently when oronto had a 
their city-slick track with 
luminum rail, shining banks 
ts and sparkling pari-mutuel 
Premier wasn’t dazzled; it was 
time for him. Harness meets 
ong have thrived in rural On- 
nd sometimes at night, could 
s usual, he said. But let Thorn- 
perate in the light of day. It 
too much like gambling rather 
ort. 


ANY IDEAS? 


f London councillors would 
un to earth a good idea about 
ransportation, and the sooner, 


one eye on the calendar, 
the days left until next 
they're shopping for a plan to 
municipal street railway oper- 
ter the present owners of the 


—CP 

\TMENT: J. Lucien Danse- 
fontreal consulting engineer, 
appointed to the Internation- 

ommission. He will take over 

formerly held by Gen. A.G.L. 
hton who becomes Chairman 
anadian section of the Com- 
succeeding the late J. A. Glen. 





CLASSIFICATION YARD. Freight cars are weighed and sorted in motion in 
the new Canadian Pacific Railway St. Luc yard in Montreal. The cars move 
down a sloping hump under the force of gravity and are electrically switched and 
braked into their proper place. On their way, the cars are weighed as they pass 


over modern track scales. There are more than 


London Street Railway go out of 
business. Months ago, the street rail- 
way, a private company 
horse-car transportation was_ intro- 
duced 75 announced it 
would let its franchise expire in the 
spring of 1951. 

Last December, 
for municipal ownership of a street 
railway system. After months of dick- 
ering, the councillors presented a by- 
law proposing $1,325,000 for the 
company, and another $300,000 for 
such things as unanticipated assets. 
For a hot weather ballot, July 18, 
London’s 100,000 population pro- 
duced only 5,700 voters, and they 
turned the bvlaw down: 2,581 to 
3,12 

Now weary city officials are search- 
ing for another scheme to keep their 
citizens from walking next spring. 


ever since 


vei irs ago, 


ratepayers voted 


TIMBER! 


STARTING Aug. 7 until 19 there’s to 
be a new kind of school. It’s a test 
course and may develop into a yearly 
one. It’s on Conservation—the wide 
use of land, soil, forest, water and 
wild life. 

Conservation is to be taught in 
Ontario’s public and high schools this 
year. The Department of Education 
has selected 21 educationists to take 
a summer course on how to fit Con- 
servation into the curriculum along 
with the social studies of geography, 
history, etc. Selected were Principals, 
Inspectors, Normal School Masters, 
and representative teachers. Only 
men were invited this time because of 
accommodation. The course is held at 
the Ontario Forest Rangers’ School at 
Dorset, Ont. 


Manitoba: 


UP SHE GOES! 


WAR SCARES and “panic buying” 
in the United States were being 
blamed by Manitoba wholesalers re- 
cently for jumps in food prices re- 
corded in many retail stores through- 

out the province. 
With the outbreak of war in Korea, 
housewives in Manitoba and particu- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 


75 miles of track in the terminal. 


CANADIANS ABROAD 


@ “Dog days” regardless, several Ca- 
nadians in England are making the 
grade. The New Play Society’s actor- 
wr.ter Don Harron, during a two 
week’s stay, landed a small part in 
“A Streetcar Named Desire” which 
prompted him to lengthen his visit. 
Now he also has a script-writing job 
with the BBC. Wallace Reyburn, until 
recently editor of New Liberty, is edit- 
ing Go magazine. And radio’s Monica 
Mugan is becoming well known as a 
free-lance writer. 


@Newscaster Lorne Greene has be- 

come a student again for six weeks. 

Fxpert in radio, he doesn’t intend to 

te out on a limb when television gets 

going in Canada. He’s taking a inten- 

sive TV course at New York’s School 
Radio and Television. 


B@ In_ London, Eng.. rave notices 
greeted Barbara Ann Scott's appear- 
ance in “Rose Marie on Ice” — “the 
nicest thing this summer has brought,” ; 
“dazzling displ: LV of talent and charm,’ 
“swift and lovely.” " She even got a nod 
from The Times—‘skated beautifully.” 


@ Cpl. G. H. Emperingham and Cpl. 
J. H. Blais, both of Montreal, placed 
second and third in the Northland 
Match of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion at Bisley, Eng., last week. In the 
Duke of Gloucester event, Major G. 
C. Baker of Kentville, NS. was second, 
Major Eric Cowan of Montreal, third. 


@ Senator W. Rupert Davies, pub- 
lisher of the Kingston Whig-Standard, 
will assume duty as High Sheriff of 
Montgomeryshire, Wales, early next 
year. He is at present at his summer 
residence, Fronfaith Hall, Montgom- 
eryshire. 


FAME AND FORTUNE 


@ Edward J. Pyman, young Toronto 
businessman, sent a telegram to Trvy- 
gvie Lie offering to raise 10,000 volun- 
teers for service with UN Korean 
forces. In 1939 he recruited 60,000 
Canadians in a matter of days to aid 
Finland. Pyman later joined the Cana- 
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dian Army and then transferred to the 
RCAF. At the end of World War II 
he volunteered to aid Israel. Says 
Pyman: “I am sure I could raise the 
10,000 men for Korea in short order. 
There are always men ready for 
some adventure, and of course there 
are the others who are idealists and 
feel it is their duty to rid the world 
of Communist aggression. With inten- 
sive training we could be ready to em- 
bark in 90 days.” Pyman would seek 
support through public subscription 
and request arms and ammunition 
from the Canadian Government. 


@ In Saskatoon last week Bill Maw- 
hinney of Vancouver scored a sensa- 
tional 6 and 4 decision to win the 
Canadian Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship. The 21-year-old truck salesman 
is the youngest wearer of the Cana- 
dian amateur crown. His brilliant play 
eclipsed the favorite, Nick Weslock, 
32, of Windsor, Ont. “What can you 
do with a guy playing like that?” com- 
mented Weslock. “He certainly did a 
good job on me.’ 


@ R. H. Fergusson-Pollock, Vancou- 
ver Island millworker of Duncan, BC, 
has inherited an 80-room castle, a 40- 
room mansion, both in Scotland, and 
a six-figure fortune. A master mariner 
and RCAF veteran in World War I, 
he has lately been working in sawmills. 
The estate was started by his ancestor, 
Fitzgerald de Polock. in 1028, who 
left Normandy and settled in Rentrew- 
shire. 

@ With the betting 6-1 against him, 
Major Lloyd Hill, 31, of Niagara 
Falls, last week tackled Horseshoe 
Falls in a barrel. A crowd of 200,000 
people jostled each other for four 
hours but saw only the empty barrel 
going over. After a terrific pounding 
in the upper rapids, the barrel, with 
Hill in it, got stuck in the Hydro weir; 
Hydro workers secured it with poles 
and a shaken Hill was dragged unwill- 
ingly out. Narrowest escapes of the 
day were had by two of Hill's helpers, 
Frank Marasco of Hamilton, Ont., 
and Jerry McAndrew, Niagara Falls. 
Chey pushed the barrel into midstream 
and when an outboard motor boat 
failed to pick them up a scant half 
mile from the brink, they had to swim 


for their lives. Hill will make a second 
attempt around Labor Day. 
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ORLD AFFAIRS 





DOES THE U.N. MEAN IT? 


Will Members Give Real Support in Korea? 
Can They Form Effective U.N. Legion? 


THE U.N. took quick and bold deci- 
sions to meet aggression in Korea a 
month ago—surprising itself as much 
as everyone else, almost certainly in- 
cluding the men in the Kremlin. There 
was a heady feeling at Lake Success, 
and much com- 
ment that “now the 
U.N. was working 
the wav it was in- 
tended to work.” 
That this ability 
to act, with a mini- 
mum of argument 
and a maximum of 
speed, Was due to 


the absence of the 





—© Karsh 


WILLSON WOODSIDE 


Soviet delegate, 
was fully appre- 
ciated Perhaps a majority of the dele- 
gates, who had almost unanimously 
rejected the Hoover proposal for re- 
organizing the U.N. without the So- 
viet bloc, began to say that this might 
be the way to save the U.N. and not 
to wreck it 

Subsequent developments force one 
whether the 
cynical belief of the Soviets that the 
U.N.’s bark would be much worse 
than its bite, is to be justified. Not 


to question, however, 


even the seven members of the Secur- 
ity Council, other than the U.S., who 
took the responsibility of pitting the 
U.N. against the Soviet-supported 
North Korean invasion, have come 
forward with a single battalion of 
troops—with the exception of Nation- 
alist China, whose intervention would 
have assured Chinese Communist in- 
tervention on the other side. None of 
the 44 other members of the Assem- 
bly who have “supported” the decision 













pressine down from Yongdok (3), and cover flanking threat from Chungju (2). 
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has offered even a platoon. 

It may well be asked whether, if 
the U.S. had not assured the Security 
Council beforehand of its readiness 
and ability to provide the forces need- 
ed (the estimate of what would be 
needed was far less then than it is 
now, and did not include ground 
troops) there would have been any 
bold confrontation of aggression. 

It is true that a few U.N. members 
have offered naval and air forces. 
Britain threw in her Pacific Fleet, 
which was in Japanese waters at the 
time. Australia put in her Mustang 
squadron, which was on occupation 
duty in Japan; along with a destroyer 
and a frigate. Canada sent three de- 
strovers, and has followed up with a 
squadron of North Star transports. 
New Zealand has offered destroyers, 
and the Dutch have sent one. Britain 
wili probably find at least a brigade 
of ground troops, somewhere, to put 
into Korea, though it would be doubt- 
ful wisdom to move them from Hong 
Kong. 


IT IS also true, as the latter example 
illustrates, that a number of U.N. 
members are engaged actively in op- 
posing, or standing by to guard 
against, Soviet aggression in other 
theatres across the world. If this is all 
part of one fight, would it be wise to 
weaken these positions to reinforce 
the Korean campaign? The Ameri- 
cans, who were very slow to apprecia- 
ate what the French were up against 
in Indo-China or the British in Ma- 
laya—or even the Nationalists in 
China—must now have a better un- 
derstanding of these efforts. 
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New York Times 
SITUATION was steadied in Korea, as elements of second U.S. division reached 
Taejon front (1), armored division landed at Pohang (4), to drive back invaders 





—Internationel 


BRINGING weight to bear in Korea: U.S. 155 mm gun in action on Taejon front, 


These are, however, just the nations 
who have been taking active steps 
among themselves to oppose Soviet 
expansion, as members of the Atlan- 
tic Pact or in the British Common- 
wealth. What extra help has the Se- 
curity Council’s resolution and the 
support voiced by 52 U.N. members 
actually brought to the campaign in 
Korea? Although this is an action to 
preserve the independence of an Asian 
nation which has been a very special 
care of the U.N., no Asian member 
has proposed to raise a finger in the 
common struggle—except Thailand, 
which has offered rice. 


The Arab nations, piqued over the 
U.N.’s activity on behalf of Israel, 
will do nothing. Tito, though he him- 
self may be calling soon on the U.N. 
for help, abstained on the Security 
Council vote, and quite naturally can- 
not spare troops. The Latin Amer- 
ican countries, for all of their 21 votes 
in the U.N., and despite the fact that 
at least two of them maintain sub- 
stantial armies, have not offered a 
man, a plane or a gun (though Chile 
has offered copper). 


A U.N. Legion? 


It must be said in fairness that the 
U.N. was not ready for the Korean 
crisis. Its initial plan to organize an 
international peace force, made up of 
contingents of member nations’ forces, 
has been blocked for years by the 
Soviets. Now there is much talk of 
getting ahead with this, or alternative- 
ly, forming a U.N. Legion of volun- 
teers. Will these proposals produce 
effective forces to put into the con- 
cluding phase of the Korean campaign, 
or to be ready to meet future chal- 
lenges? 

That will depend, in the first place, 
on whether there is a clean Soviet 
break with the U.N. and the other 
members decide to get ahead without 
her. But India has made it plain that 
she doesn’t want a non-Soviet U.N., 
by her effort to bring Soviet Russia 
back into the Security Council and 
Communist China with her. From our 
point of view the intervention of Neh- 
ru, with all of his great influence in 


Asia, may appear to have been untor- 
tunate, with its implications of re- 
warding the real aggressors in Korea, 
and paying Stalin to end his boycott 
of the Security Council. 

But Nehru is anxious to maintain 
India’s balanced position between 
what he regards as two power blocs 
(and has recently called “a choice of 
two evils”). And Stalin has shown in 
his reply that he would be only too 
glad to return in triumph to the U.N,, 
to renew the old obstruction, make 
propaganda against the West, and 
prevent the U.N. from becoming an 
anti-Soviet body, setting up its own 
forces and doing again what it has 
done in Korea. 

If the Soviets remain and _partici- 
pate in the U.N., no effective peace 
force will be formed. But even if they 
leave, or are ejected, there will be 
great difficulties in the way of set- 
ting up an effective force. If it were 
agreed that such a force should be 
made up of national contingents, 
those members who have. shown 
themselves ready to make a real con- 
tribution may well think that they can 
organize their defences more effeciive- 
ly within the Atlantic Pact and the 
Commonwealth. 

There have been difficulties enough 
in setting up an effective joint staff 
organization for the Western [ nion 
powers, and now for the Atlantic Pact 
powers. It would be far more liffi- 
cult to set up a U.N. military staf 
organization which would work. ‘| hose 
nations which contributed litt! oF 
nothing could not be permitted t. run 
the organization. And if it was rin b) 
those members who have so far s oW! 
themselves willing to contribu’, ! 
would not be a thoroughly repr ‘set 
tative U.N. body. 


THERE is a further important join! 
It was assumed in the early ¢ 5cus 
sions of a U.N. force that the na’ ona! 
contingents would be provided ©) Ie 
quest by the members. The less..0 o 
Korea is that either these na‘iondl 
contingents would have to be i [full 
readiness and placed in strateg |e 
cations about the world, or that th 
would have to be welded in adyance 
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into a U.N. Army, ready to act. 
Whvre would the latter be garrisoned, 
hos would the budget to support it 
be :zised, and where is its standardiz- 
ed .guipment to come from? 
orhaps the proposal for raising a 
Legion by volunteer enlistment 
,ounder one. It is the only kind of 
which could become truly inter- 
al. But even supposing that the 
pro-iems of budget, staff organization 
and ‘arrison locations for a really im- 
pres ve force could be solved, the 
pro! em of equipment and munitions 
would be a sticker. It would have to 
he best, and only a few nations 
are «uipped to build such arms. 


IF all countries such as’ Sweden 
or Switzerland were chosen to build 
the \capons and supply the parts and 
ammunition, their vulnerability to be- 
ing overrun would make the whole 
U.N. Legion vulnerable. (And the 
consideration that they would be much 
mors likely to be attacked if they be- 


came the arsenal of the U.N. would 
probably deter such small nations 
from assuming the role.) If a more 
secure Great Power member, such as 
the -.S., were chosen as arsenal for 
the U.N. forces, then it would have 


decisive influence over U.N. military 


It would therefore seem that in the 


present circumstances a large U.N. 
Army or Legion would be most diffi- 
cult to form, and is not likely to be 
formed. Probably the most that is 


ticable is a U.N. Legion of volun- 
coming from as many member 
ns as possible, and making up at 





cast a division of troops, to fight 
alongside national contingents, such 
as the U.S., British, Australian, New 


Zealand, Dutch and Canadian forces 
in Korea. 


Such a force would give the Korean 
campaign a U.N. character, and might 
also help to solve the rather baffling 


problem of what to do when we get 
back to the 38th Parallel. A U.N. 


division and the reorganized South 
Korean Army might be sufficient to 


complete the defeat of the North Ko- 
rean Army, and the U.N. force could 
then supervise the unification of the 


ASIANS SEE RED RULE 
AS INEVITABLE 


THE INVASION of South Korea, 


ind decisive United Nations action 
wh ollowed do not appear to have 
Caused any noticeable hardening of 
opi against Communism among 
the ples of Southeast Asia, notes 
VO! r correspondent Frank Rob- 
triso’ trom Hong Kong. 

S is the temper of these people 
‘oda that it is more than possible 
that ‘.e events in Korea, whatever 
the itcome, will not slow down 
Cor inism’s implacable advance in 
the 


ntries south of China. 

irase often heard since the Ko- 
rea Started, “We had to stop them 
lere,” makes little sense to 
an) acquainted with the state of 


affa’ in Southeast Asia today. The 
det of the North Koreans will not 
= ritain’s task in Malaya, cause 


-minh’s Communists to fight 
‘Ss Zeal, or curtail the spread of 
unism in Indonesia. 


Witt 


Con 





The underlying reason for this is 
that the most articulate Asiatics are 
convinced that all Asia is going Com- 
munist. Repugnant as this prospect is 
to many, it does not conceal a certain 
unreasoning satisfaction that this will 
mean the end of the white man’s rule. 


DURING an extended tour of Malaya 
and Indonesia just concluded I found 
everywhere, as I had done in Indo- 
China and Siam a few months earlier, 
unperturbed acceptance of the pros- 
pect of Communist rule among even 
the wealthiest class of Asiatics. 

To be sure it is most marked among 
the overseas Chinese, the great major- 
ity of whom are already giving alle- 
giance to Peking. But it is by no means 
confined to these communities. On 
several occasions I discovered that 
leaders who were speaking out against 
Communism were privately making 
their own compromise for the future 
with what they regard as the inevitable. 

In both Malaya and Indonesia many 
non-Communists could not conceal 
a certain satisfaction with news of 
early American setbacks in Korea. 
This reaction was crystallized for me 
in a conversation with two Malayan 
Chinese at a July 4 party. One held a 
responsible position in a British Gov- 
ernment department, the other work- 
ed for the American Consulate. I as- 


sumed that neither is a Communist. 


b 


f 


—Wide World 
ASIANS see Ho Chi-minh as more 
Nationalist than Communist. He has 
been less heard of since his manoeuver 
winter. 


to. recognize Tito last 


Discussing the Malayan situation, 
one of the Chinese remarked that the 
British were afraid of the jungle. 

“The Chinese are not afraid of the 
jungle, nor were the Japanese,” he 
said. “All things being equal, the Ja- 
panese, man for man, is a fat better 
fighter than the British or American. 
And so is the Chinese.” 

This attitude is common, and when 
it is coupled with acceptance of the 
inevitability of Communist rule it 
adds up to a state of mind that prom- 
ises little effective help to the West in 
its fight against Communism in Asia. 


O. M. GREEN, the Observer's Far 
Eastern expert, comments: From all 
sources the indications of the temper 
of Southeast Asia support the general 
tenor of Frank Robertson’s despatch. 
This feeling was summed up a few 
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days ago in Mao Tse-tung’s dictum 
that “the affairs of Asia must be man- 
aged by Asians without interference 
DY the West”. 


MALAYA may be some exception. 
The Chinese there are regarded as 
intruders and the great majority of 
them are not on the side of the Com- 
munists:; and certainly the Malavs are 
not. Experienced observers are con- 
vinced that neither Malays nor Chi- 
nese wish Great Britain to leave Ma- 
lava tor a good many vears Vet. 
But elsewhere the suspicion. still 
clings that the West, even in offering 
p. Is trying to “reintroduce the old 
colonialism.” Even in Burma, freely 
granted her independence and the re- 
cipient of so much solid help (with 
no conditions attached) from Great 
Britain, this Suspicion seems ineradi- 
cable. In South Korea despite all 
America’s generosity and efforts to 
set the Koreans on their feet, the same 
feeling has clung 

On the other hand, there is much 
reason to hope that Communism in 
Southeast Asia is much more an ex- 
aggerated form of Nationalism than 
Marxist Communism, which probably 





h) 


none ul 


a handful of intellectuals 
has ever studied 

IN Indo-China, Viet Nam National- 
ists Known to me are positive that 
Dr. Ho Chi-minh is not a Communist 
but from his wide reading and expe- 


1 \ ] > r ly 1 
rience has evolved a political philoso- 


phy of his own, and that even his 
Communist supporters are more Con- 
fucianist in thought than Marxist. 

[hese opinions may, of course, be 
htul thinking. But undoubt- 
the times in Asia is 
iffairs must be managed by 


Asians and that, after the fighting in 


Korea is ended an entirely new ap- 
proach must be made to the problems 
ne oO oO Korea but ot all South- 
east As! 

In such an approach India and Pa- 
kistan seem ideally suited for the 
med ecessary to bring the dif- 
ferent factions together. As Asians 
they can understand and talk to other 


Asians as no Westerners can, and 
they would be wholly free from any 


suspicion of trving to reintroduce 





stus in Minneapolis Sta 
REMAINS to be seen whether a 
partial mobilization can he carried 
out without price and wage controls. 


CR. 


CRITICAL YEARS AT HAND 


Preparing for Large Alarms, Little Wars 
U.S. Hopes to Avert World War Ill 


TWO of the most authoritative sum- 
maries of what Washington is thinking 
and planning have been given in re- 
cent days by James Reston of the 
Vew York Times and Joseph Harsch 
of the Christian Science Monitor. 

Reston stresses that Washington 
will make an urgent call on all of its 
Atlantic Pact allies to prepare and 
rearm, as the U.S. is doing, not pri- 
marily to meet a major war threat 
trom the Soviet Union—such as has 
been in mind, say, for 1953-55—but to 
deal with a series of limited wars like 
that in Korea. 

While it is still thought that the 
American atomic bomb stockpile will 
deter a major Soviet onslaught for a 
certain period, this will plainly not 
deter the Communists from launching 
minor wars, especially in Asia, where 
there are no great industrial targets. 
Our atomic advantage may give us a 
little time for military preparation, but 
any comfortable assumption that it al- 
lows time to put economic recovery 
first must be dropped. 

Military production must now have 
equal priority with economic recovery 
in Marshall Plan countries. The main 
thing is to bring the military strength 
of the Pact nations into line with their 
commitments as soon as possible. The 
critical vears are now considered to be 
upon us. 


Wary of Side-Shows 


The U.S. does not like the prospect 
of “a series of large alarms and little 
wars,” Knowing that it is easier for 
Stalin to start fires than for us to put 
them out. Washington recognizes that 
it dare not allow the Kremlin to force 
the West into expensive operations 
against Soviet satellites, while the Red 
Army remains free to strike where and 
when it chooses. 

But it also recognizes that the U.S. 
is not prepared to throw down the 
gage of general war to the Kremlin 
now, and if it were, its allies would 
oppose any such showdown. (Soviet 
atomic bombs could be dropped on 
them more easily than on the U.S.) 

The U.S., Reston continues, is going 
to maintain a larger standing army 
than ever before contemplated, with a 
lot of it standing at scattered places 
overseas. It will seek more allies, and 
closer relations with those allies. It 
will have plans drawn up in much 
greater detail for various contingen- 
cies. On the arms side, it has been 
impressed with the urgent need for 
more manpower and more tactical air- 
craft 

(He doesn’t mention tanks, but it is 
a fair bet that a substantial share of 
Mr. Truman’s extra $10 billions will 
go into a big tank program. 

The central point of Harsch’s analy- 
sis is that U.S. policy is still based on 
the belief that war can be prevented. 
Policy-makers accept partial blame for 
the Korean affair, in not having made 


it clear that the U.S. would act, but 
rather having given a strong impres- 
sion that she would not. They aim 
now at preventing the Soviets from 
Starting any general war, or even any 
small war, on the same assumption. It 
the Kremlin is determined on war, 
that is something else. But they are at 
least determined to help Stalin from 
getting into a general war by accident. 

The upper limit of American mo- 
bilization will be bounded by “the 
point of no return”: it is recognized 
that anything approaching full mobil- 
ization would almost certainly freeze 
the course of events towards World 
War III. To go that far now would 
only cause the Soviets to take the 





—International 
EXPECTED to speed H-bomb pro- 
duction: new atomic energy head, Gor- 
don Dean, succeeds Lilienthal. Big site 
for new plant is still being sought. 


initiative and seize the jump-off posi- 
tions for a new war. 

Harsch recognizes that Stalin may 
be committed to make war. But he 
thinks there is a good chance he is 
not. “He is an Asiatic, and an heir of 
the Tsars. Russian policy is tradition- 
ally more flexible than German.” 
Vishinsky is quoted as having told a 
French diplomat: “We Russians never 
operate on fixed plans; we make test 
borings.” Korea, for example, has 
been a Russian ambition for a hun- 
dred years. They proposed to the Japs 
to divide it at the 38th Parallel nearly 
50 years ago! 

The speed and vigor of American 
reaction in Korea Harsch thinks may 
have a salutary effect, once it is seen 
that the U.S. is at last balancing its 
Strength with its commitments. And 
he thinks that the U.S. can go a long 
way in that direction before the Rus- 
sians would have the slightest reason 
to think that it had made the decision 
to go to war, itself. 





Crockett in Washington Stor 


THE KIND of “push button” \ ar 
the United States is preparing jor, 


OUR DEFENCE 


CONTINUED FROM PAG: 9 


about one hundred additional men 
will be needed. It will be a good miny 
more months before the Crusade, is 
ready. On the East Coast, the destroy- 
er Nootka was going to be commis. 
sioned in August anyway. Two mine- 
sweepers, one on each coast, will also 
be brought into commission. 

Commissioning of these ships will 
mean conversion and/or refitting. It 
will require some new equipment 
some from stores, some to be bought. 
The Navy’s schools are now turning 
out trained men at a good rate, but 
recruiting will have to be maintained 
at the fastest rate the Navy can take 
HMCS Cornwallis is at present 
limited—by instructional staffs rather 
than by physical capacity—to 700 
men. 

The Air Force will get its new fight 
ers at a faster rate than it expects 
It will have to get the men trained 
ready to man them, and it will also 
need some quick construction work 
Delivery of the first F-86 and_ the 
first CF-100 will not come soone! 
but the assembly lines will roll at a 
faster rate than the Government 
previously thought we could afford 


Still No Ready Forces 


The Army will try to recruit the 
men it needs to bring the existing 
brigade group up to full strength. {he 
armoured regiments need to double 
their manpower: the three airborne 
infantry battalions can take anoiher 
twenty per cent. Artillery and other 
units can also take more men. [he 
Army also needs new constructio 

So that’s it. We shall get a few 
more ships, and a few more squad: ons 
of fighter aircraft; the Army’s con 5a 
units will be nearer wartime strer (th 
We shall be that much more ™ id} 
for a general war. But neither de- 
stroyers nor super-jets flying at »70) 
mph stop tanks. The Army’s bri. ide 
group is still assigned to home de- 
fence. We shall still have no gr ind 
troops and very few suitable air all 
ready to support UN police © el 
ations. 

The Government has at least «4! 
answered the third, and least ur: -n! 
question. It’s trying to get a littl: bi 
more ready for a “hot war.” ‘he 
second question it has ignored. 1) the 
UN again calls for troops to «on 
duct a police operation, the an» er 
will still be: “Mr. Claxton regrets . .-” 
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K. & COMMONWEALTH 


CAN ASIA BE HELPED? 


Korea Brings Review of British Policy 
Former Imperialism a Serious Bar 


VIEW of Asian policy, made 
by events in Korea, is now be- 
ried out by the British Govern- 
The visits of the Prime Minister 
.istan, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 

the Prime Minister of Au- 
stralia, Mr. Men- 
zies, are making 
this review both 
more comprehen- 
sive and more prac- 
tical. 

Mr. Menzies is 
expected to ask, 
for one thing, what 
has happened to 
the committees set 
up at Colombo. 

first was a working committee 
in London to consider the basis 
peace treaty with Japan. It has, 





|AM CLARK 


fact, met once or twice and achiev- 


solutely nothing. Several of the 
ions with interests in the Pacific 
feel most strongly that we can no 
r afford to have Japan left half- 
half-friend; half-independent, 
\merican-satellite. 


he main reason for delay in draft- 


treaty (which could then be 
ed to Russia, and with which, if 
d, the Western Powers could go 
ne) has been the failure of the 
d States to make up its own mind 
what part Japan is to play in the 
Fast. Mr. Menzies is expected to 
the British Government to use 
fluence in Washington to get some 
in. If he succeeds, the differ- 
of view between’ Australia 
1 tears Japanese commercial in- 
n) and India and Pakistan 
would welcome the return of 
Japanese goods) will need to be 


second committee set up at 
bo was to consider the so-called 
Plan for economic aid to 
\sia. It held a policy meeting at 
in May and passed on the 
) another committee, which is 
ting in London, to consider the 
t aid needed and the possibility 
ding it from the West. Austral- 
e never concealed the fact that 
nk this a most dilatory method 
edure. 
Menzies is expected to ask for 
moves in view of the present 
isis. He is unlikely to get much 
ion. The British Government 
that the economic difficulties 
are not acute but of immense 
m seriousness. They are far 
ixious to step off on the right 
d the right path than merely to 
ugh the motions of marching 
direction. 
British experts who are consid- 
d to South Asia are aware of 
very deep problems that must 
ed before any economic pro- 
n be a success. The most tricky 
‘ problems is roughly what to 
the place of imperialism. Brit- 





ain and America are both now anti- 
imperialist, in the 19th century sense 
of that term. They are both determin- 
ed to treat the countries of the Far 
East as equal partners in any enter- 
prise, and lean over backwards to 
avoid interference in the internal af- 
fairs of these countries. At the same 
time, the new nations of the Far East 
are immensely conscious of their new 
independence and anxious to assert it 
and to stand fully on their own feet. 

All would be well if these countries 
had the time and the latitude to make 
a few mistakes and learn by experi- 
ence. They are, however, somewhat 
in the position of a man who takes 
his first driving lessons on an Alpine 
road with a precipice on one side and 
a wall of rock on the other—and with- 
out very good brakes. Politically it is 
agreed that Britain and America must 
pursue a hands-off policy. But the 
question is how far in economic mat- 
ters, particularly in matters of long- 
term capital development, Western ex- 
perience can be shared. 

This means in practical terms put- 
ting “European” (a term which in- 
cludes Americans in the Far East) 
managers in charge of factories and 
projects which are financed by Wes- 
tern loans. This would be deeply re- 
sented in many of the countries con- 








—Wide World 
ONE of the independence leaders of 
S. E. Asia who is utterly unrealistic 
in arranging cooperation with the 
West: Thakin Nu, Premier of Burma. 


cerned. But the key problem of our 
long-term relations with the East lies 
in the solution of that problem. 

The Russians have the immensely 
powerful weapon of land reform; un- 
less the West can produce a successful 
form of industrial development suited 
to the needs of the area we shall in 
the long run lose our influence. It is to 
such problems as this that the planners 
of our Far Eastern policy are now de- 
voting their energy. 

By William Clark, Special to Lon- 
don Observer and SATURDAY NIGHT 
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The Bachelor’s Dilemma 


Alef alae 


4 Canadian writer of international repute is Morley Callaghan. 
His new novel, “The Loved and the Lost”, will appear shortly. 


light before Christmas Harry Holmes, 
» plump young executive with the 

came home to his bachelor apartment 
- university and found the janitor had put 
y on the kitchen table. It was a fine big 
ighing twenty-two pounds, far too big for 
ll ice box, and tied to the leg was a note 
he manager of his favorite restaurant 
ulating him on winning their turkey 
Wondering when he had taken the ticket 
ight, “ Well, the devil must look after his 
ind he telephoned his brother’s wife who 
ited him for dinner on Christmas Day. 
this year, for a change I'll provide 
ey”, he said, feeling exuberant. “I’ve 
ght here’’, 

Harry, that’s a shame’’, she said. 
got a turkey big enough for three days. 


* ” rT ° = 
the ice box’’. There was no room in the ice 


his turkey and so she had to disappoint 


1 he was smiling and indulging himself, 
ting the pleasure he would get giving the 
to Tom Hill, his underpaid assistant who 
got married. Then he talked on the 
ue to Tom, who had to explain his wife 
cht a turkey that afternoon, and he was 
getic and embarrassed Harry thought, 
think I was trying to get him to do 
ng for me’’, and he felt amused. 
illed three old friends. Two were out of 
the holiday; the other had won a turkey 
vling alley. Then he remembered that 
er friends whom he admired, sports 
ts on the local newspapers, were accus- 


tomed to foregathering at this hour in a cafe on 
Bloor Street. With the turkey in his arms he 
took a taxi to the cafe, grinned jovially at the hat 
check girl who asked him to check the turkey, 
strode past her to the familiar corner table, laid 
the turkey before his astonished friends and 
invited them to toss for it. One telephoned his 
wife, the other his sister. Both had turkeys and 
crowded refrigerators. The hostile waiter glared 
at the turkey lying on the table. And Harry’s 
friends, having stood him treat, began to 
make jokes. ‘I’m afraid’, one said, teasing 
Harry and pretending to be in the theatrical busi- 
ness, “‘we have a turkey on our hands’. It was 
all very jolly, and he laughed too, but the fact 


was they didn’t appreciate that he had thought of 


them, and he had to pick up kis turkey and go 


home. 
 & © *& 


y the kitchen, standing beside the turkey, he 
felt irritated; it was as if his brother’s wife and 
Tom and all his friends had joined together to 
deny him the satisfaction of pleasing them with a 
gift, and as he looked out the window at the 
lighted houses of his city of ¢ million souls he 
suddenly felt discontented with his life which 
had been going so smoothly until he had to get a 
turkey cooked. ‘‘There’s something the matter 
with the world when you can’t give a turkey to 
anyone who knows you”, he thought. ‘*To the 
devil with it”. 

Then he tried to sell the turkey to the 
restaurant, but the manager refused to buy back 
a turkey he had given away;‘ Why don’t you try 
a butcher?”’ he asked. 


Published by 
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A butcher store a few blocks away on Harbord 
was still open, but the bald-headed butcher, 
pointing to his turkey-filled window, said, ‘‘ Look 
what I have left, mister! I'll sell you one at half 
price’. On the way home the big turkey seemed 
to take on weight, Harry’s arms ached, and he 
was glad when he dumped it on the kitchen table. 
Exhausted, he lay down and fell asleep. 


At the Christmas dinner at his brother’s 
place, they were surprised to hear his turkey was 
still on his kitchen table, and he wondered why 
he felt ashamed. When he got home in the 
evening he stared uneasily at the naked bird. 
“*Tt’ll go bad’’, he thought and he sniffed. Picking 
it up he went out and began to cross Queen’s 
Park. It had begun to snow. Wet dead leaves in 
the melting snow glistened under the park lights. 
Shifting the turkey from one arm to the other, he 
headed for a church along a side street. There 
he asked the white-haired man who answered 
the door, ‘‘Do you know anyone who would like 
a Christmas turkey?’’ He added apologetically, 
“Tt’s late, I know”’. 


“It’s never too late, my son’’, the old man 
said. ‘“‘I know a hundred poor families in the 
neighbourhood who'll appreciate a_ turkey. 
Won’t you give me your name?” 


**Tt doesn’t matter”, Harry said awkwardly. 
And as soon as he felt the weight of the turkey 
being lifted off his arms he understood why he 
had felt ashamed at his brother’s place. He 
hadn’t been looking for someone who would 
appreciate a turkey. He had been looking for 
someone who would appreciate him. 
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EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the 
week's happenings at home and abroad. 
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Kingsmere's Associations 
by Arthur S. Bourinot 


KINGSMERE, as its name implies, 
is a small mere or lake, set at the 
foot of King Mountain, one of the 
Laurentian hills. It is about twelve 
miles from Ottawa and two from 
Old Chelsea in the Gatineau Val- 
ley. For many years it has been a 
summer resort for Ottawa resi- 
dents and here is where the former 
Prime Minister, the Right Hon. 
William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
OM, has his summer home, a 
large estate of woods and fields 
and hills and valleys. 

Mr. King’s first sight of the 
mere was from the top of King 
Mountain. One summer day many 
years ago he climbed to the top 
with his great friend Harper, later 
drowned in the Ottawa _ River 
while attempting to save a friend. 
He was so struck by the beauty of 
the place and its surroundings that 
he vowed he would have a 
place there. The 
rest is history. 

The place, by 
its inherent love- 
liness, has al- 
ways attracted 
writers and ar- 
tists. The mere 
itself is small 
but is a gem of 
its kind. In the 
words of Dun- 
can Campbell Scott,— 

“Where the mere like a_ pearl 
lustrous and still, 

Is clasped in the double shade 

Of the wood and the hill.” 


THE LATE Sir John Bourinot, the 
historian and authority on parlia- 
mentary procedure, was one of the 
first summer residents. He took 
over an old log farmhouse on the 
north side of the lake and there 
grew apples in large quantities, 
grapes and other fruits. And here 
he repaired when the House of 
Commons closed its session, to in- 
dulge in his literary and historical 
work, which he dearly loved. Many 
of his essays, historical studies and 
biographical sketches were written 
in the little white house on the 
hill overlooking the mere; and 
there the house still stands with its 
red roof, old orchard and _ butter- 
nut and acacia trees. 

Archibald Lampman knew Kings- 
mere and its environs well. He was 
a great walker and many a time his 
wanderings took him to this lovely 
place. It is said that the poem 
“Heat” was the result of a walk up 
the Mile Hill just beyond Ironside. 
“From plains that reel to south- 

ward, dim, 

The road runs by me white and 
bare; 

Up the steep hill it seems to swim 

Beyond, and melt into the glare.” 

Lampman’s great friend and 
literary executor, the late Duncan 





Campbell Scott, was also one wh 
knew and loved this spot. H 
friendship with Lampman, and h 
unfailing efforts on behalf of h 
friend’s poetry, made one of tl 
high water marks in Canadian < 
indeed any other letters. There 
are, sadly enough, only too fe 

examples of such generosity in th s 
field. Scott’s poem, “Last Night 

Storm Fell on the World” w. 

written on a visit to Kingsmere, 5 
well as “Spring Midnight, Dee; 
wood.” He visited us at our cottag 
many times and revelled in th 
beauty of the woods and the mer 

William Wilfred Campbell, 
close friend of the former Prim 
Minister, was also familiar with 
Kingsmere. Mr. King on occasion 
lent him his cottage by the lake, 
and here on the veranda was wril- 
ten what is perhaps one of his fin- 
est poems, “Lines on A Skeleton,” 
which begins, 
“This was the 
mightiest house 
that God eer 
made, This roo!- 
less mansion of 
the incorrupti- 
ble.”” One morn- 
ing when he 
W as occupying 
the cottage, M 
King found him 
there busy at work; rather than 
disturb him, he left him to his task 
and went for a walk. When he re- 
turned Campbell had finished the 
poem in rough outline at least. | 
have had the pleasure of hearing 
the former Prime Minister repeat 
the poem from memory on t! 
same veranda and very well he d 
it. The sonorous verse was Ww 
suited to his voice and tone. 

Elise Aylen, the pen nar 
under which Mrs. D. C. Scot 
writes, also knew the mere as 
child as well as later on in li 
and loved it and its beauty. W 
her husband, she was a freque 
visitor to the neighborhood. 


a 
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THE mere has been a mecca | 
only for Canadian writers and « 
ists but for celebrities from ot! 
countries as well. When Rup 't 
Brooke visited Canada in 1913 
spent much of his time with D. 
Scott and one of his journeys wis 
to Kingsmere. Alfred Noyes a 50 
Spent an afternoon here «ie 
autumn when the leaves were tl 
their finest and he was deeply m. v- 
ed by the panorama of color. It 
was his first sight of Canad in 
autumn. The writer drove him !p 
the Gatineau Valley and he si. 
also for the first time, a raft of 
freshly cut logs, floating on “ie 
brown waters of the Gatineau | xe 
a huge water lily leaf, waiting ‘0 
be floated down the river to 1¢ 
mills to be crushed into pulpwo 
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WH Canada’s Davis Cup hopefuls 


went oto the second day of competi- 
tion inst the Australians in Mont- 
Brea t month, the odds were re- 
F porte. » quoted as 15-1 against them. 

aside the interesting point of 
whet gambling in Canada _ has 
reac the point where someone is 
mah book on the Davis Cup, it 
mig ‘ well to ponder the fact that 


inadians gave the Canadian 
little chance against the boys 
e bottom half of the globe. 





\ lia isn’t as big as Canada, 
and nly got about half our popu- 
lation. The climates are comparable, 
if b vards. We’re much closer to 
the is-happy United States and, 
for that matter, to Wimbledon. 

It t be that Canada hasn’t got 
the tes. We've had a heavyweight 
boxing champion of the world (of 
sorts id they haven’t. We’ve won 
more Olympic championships. Who 
evel ird of an Australian hockey 
tean iting anybody? In fact, who 


ee cccececcneeccsccccecsceccccnccccsecscensceseuscosseresssccessscesces 
oO 


eve d of Australian hockey? 

the fact remains that when 
nis players come up here, our 
representatives use — their 


ere 


racquets 


sneneeenenees 


Brain-Teaser: 








: ACROSS 
: 1 100ty water. (4, 8 
a ut nover a tiny bit. (7) 
oF T me back after I took sick. (7) 
t id 3 
; tic, too! (6) 
: 
, 3 without a trite exterior. (4) 
. s : : 
i 4 + jam turnover buried in a tomb 
8 3.5 
: r the woman? (6) 
: s in the land where (6) 
ee 5 an appetizer. (8) 
ys 22 girl turns her head to see an- 
Ee med. K ! The animal will not get down. 
: R ian runner? (3) 
1: ich you get inside information 


ways calling it out. (7 


inscrutably overlooked by 































To Keep You Wonder-ing 
by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 





‘THOSE DAVIS CUP BLUES 


What Will The World Say About Us 
If Canada Continues to Lose? 


pretty much to protect their faces. 

The answer, of course, lies in the 
rather profound apathy with which 
the Canadian public regards tennis. 
The game has its enthusiasts, but 
there aren't many of them. It’s no 
better than.a 1S-l shot that not one 
Canadian out of 25 could name for 
you the four playing members of this 
year’s Davis Cup team. 

For most Canadians, tennis means 
a game they sort of played at as kids, 
and Gussie Moran’s lace panties. 

There’s no reason why all this 
should be deplored by anyone but 
tennis enthusiasts. Canada turns out 
plenty of notable athletes; tennis just 
happens to be one of the sports we 
don’t shine at. 

But .. . how does it look to the rest 
of the world when the Canadian team 
is knocked out of the first round of 
Davis Cup competition by a score of 
five to nothing? It looks pretty much 
the way it looks when Great Britain 
is knocked out in the first game of 
the world soccer championships. Peo- 
ple notice these things. 

The answer would seem to be that 


either we've got to produce consider- 
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DOWN 





woodlar 
25. You might an 
n't yet got one. (4) 





Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 











ACROSS 


Beerbohm 










13. Hobo 

16. Cheering 
17. Wintry 
20. Matins 
22. Cophetua 
25. See 18 
2. Particles 
29. Siberia 
30. Stupefy 
31. Cheese 


32. Lausanne 









DOWN 





7. Defrost 

8. Garbo 

9. Plats 
14. Scum 
15. Night clubs 
18. and 25. across 

Year-book 

19. North sea 
21. Trouble 25. Basic 
23. Therein 27. Arcs 
24. Fatal 28. Byre 
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DAVIS Cuppers: (L to R) George Robinson, Lorne Main, Henri Rochon, Bren- 
dan Macken and team captain Gordie MacNeil carry Canada’s Davis Cup hope. 


ably better tennis representatives or 
forget about international competi- 
tion; that is, if we don’t want people 
going around saying that we're good 
sports but lousy athletes. 

The thing which develops a first- 
class participant in any sport is com- 
petition, and the best tennis compe- 
tition availab!e hereabouts is in the 
U.S. Some of our Davis Cup people 
dic go to school in the States, but 
even more American competition 
seems to be indicated. That takes 
money, of course, and money, to coin 
a phrase, doesn’t grow on trees. But 


is: 


if we want to win the Davis Cup we've 
got to spend some. 

Our pride, however, may be given 
a boost late this month, when the 
Cup squad plays Belgium in Toronto. 


@ Purists wiil be interested in the de 
cision of the citv fathers of Toronto 
as to what constitutes a “sport” under 
tae new Sabbath rule. 

Indoor bowiing is okay, but the line 
is drawn at pool. Tennis ts permitted, 
even when admission is charged. Even 
roller skating, indoors, has received 
the municipal blessing.—AKim Mcllroy 


TOBACCO THAT COUNTS” 
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homemakers 


TNT AMR A TLC 


] ! 
Need a new idea for easier living, at 


to do with the comfort 
the exterior have 
Homemakers’ Adviser 


yrner on the 


Be on the lookout for the Fall opening of the regular 
Tuesday Forum, when Simpson's Homemakers’ 
will discuss and demonstrate practical ideas each week 
Each Tuesday Forum features 


Prizes, and a free sheet of Specially Selected Recipes 


TORONTO 


Simpson Stores Located in: Toronto, London, Montreal, Halifax, Regina 
Mail Order Houses in Toronto, Regina, Halifax, Vancouver 


Order Offices and Agencies in 229 Canadian Centres 





for a buttet supper, 


Whatever your problem, if it 
convenience of your home 

a chat with Dorothy Lash Colquhoun, Simpson's 
You'll tind her, 


corps of willing assistants, in 


Fourth Floor, Bay 











NEW CHURCH BLOOD 
A PREDICAMENT 


WHERE do our ministers come from? 
Dr. W. Harold Young of the United 
Church of Canada has done some jn- 
vestigating to find out whether volun. 
teers for the ministry come from the 
city or the country, from rich homes 
or from homes of families who are 
not so well off. 

his is what Dr. Young found after 
he had asked questions, sent question- 
naires to the clergy, sat down ith 
university heads and talked to the 
students themselves. Working out his 
percentages on a basis of 500 candi- 
dates for the ministry he found that 
30 per cent of them come from farm 
homes “where the sense of God was 
with them every day”. Almost 18 per 
cent came from parsonages, the sons 
following in the footsteps of their 
fatuers. The next largest group came 
from the homes of merchants in small 
towns. Dr. Young was amazed to find 
that the next sizable group was made 
up of the sons of carpenters—remin- 
iscent of another carpenter’s Son who 
became the greatest minister of all 
The remainder were from the homes 
of loggers, fishermen, barbers, black- 
smiths, gardeners, miners and man 
others. There were only three sons of 
lawyers and four sons of doctors 


Church's Help Needed 


“It all adds up to one fact for the 
Church, the fact that most of our 
candidates need the Church’s help if 
they are to secure the long and cost) 
college training which the Church re- 
quires”, says Dr. Young. Most stu: 
dents have to leave home to attend a 
college and few have parents who 
have been able to set aside enough 
money to put them through. The 
Church requires that a candidate for 
the ministry be a graduate in Arts but 
the Arts fees in nearly every college 
have doubled in the past 20 vears 
Living costs for students have gone 
up, too. The present day prices 0! 
modest college clothes and textbooks 
are high. The problem has become 80 
serious that promising students drop 
classes because of lack of funds 

It has always been the policy o! 
the United Church to help its st lents 
financially. It is the belief « 
Church that volunteers for service 
dare not go far into debt to obtam 
their education because their salaries 
in the vears right after graduation wl 
be too small to repay debts. 

The help given by the Church at 
present is not enough. For a Arts 
course costing in the neighborhvod o 
$2,500 the Church allots the s udent 
a grant of $255 to cover his fec.. The 
other 90 per cent of his Arts tr «nin 
and the whole of his living fo three 
years in theology must be raised bi 
the student. Here is part of the «nswel 
why young men in modest hom: hest- 
tate before entering the minist 

The United Church is well awat 
of this obstacle and is prepared to do 
something about it. Special of 'ering 
have been taken in all churche.. Th 
“brass-hats” are determined to solv 
the problem.—J.W.D. 
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V/HERE STORIES ARE TRUE 


Saskatchewan’s Fabulous Lac la Ronge 
Is Newest Paradise for Sportsmen 


by iilip V. Wade 


A \ WSPAPERMAN, anglers say, 


hit t) most perfect note in the paeans 
to shing water in Saskatchewan 
whe » remarked “All fish stories are 
true | Lac la Ronge.” 


\) out 175 miles north of Prince 
Albe the province’s most northerly 


city, °s 60 by 40 miles Lac la Ronge, 
specs -d with 1,100 rocky, tree-cover- 
ed is’ ods. A village on its shore bears 
the 5 ne name. Fish, fish and more 
fish making the lake and village 


know! to fishermen living thousands 
of n s away. 





La Konge has been commercially- 
fished {or many years but not until the 
I ial government built a gravel 
road to it from Prince Albert National 


Park did its angling qualities become 
wide known, 

I trout, pike and pickerel, all 
fight fish, crowd its ice-cold waters 
in such numbers that Dr. D. S. Raw- 
id of the biology department, 





‘itv. of Saskatchewan, said, 
after a two-year study, that commer- 
cial f'shing must continue if the lake 
was to be properly harvested. No 


amount of angling could do that, he 


\. H. MacDonald, supervisor of 
fisheries, said: “We figure that 1.5 
pounds of fish per acre should be taken 


pout vearly. There are 288,000 acres. 


We t 100,000 pounds of lake trout 
‘lone taken each year. Anglers took 
ss than 45,000 pounds of trout, 

| pickerel last year. So go to it, 





you chaps with the rods. But remem- 
ber some of the water is 145 feet 
deep 

I ies Inspector MacDonald 
provides a chart that anglers find en- 
gross It’s a fish age chart. A four- 
pou ake trout, really a Lac la 
Ron ninnow, is the age of your son 


A really 
is the age 


graducting from collegiate. 
g ww, 45 pounds say, 
‘Pappy. 


\ cans outnumber Canadian 


“THE WHITE TOWER" 





anglers at la Ronge by two to one, yet 
it is a 1,200-mile round trip to a man 
living just across the border. There 
are bookings this year from far away 
New Mexico. Lac la Ronge, to meet 
a demand, now has a landing strip for 
light-plane owners. 

Stout little cottages, most of them 
near the village, some on islands, pro- 
vide accommodation for fishermen. 
Many are under construction. 

La Ronge has a disadvantage for 
the ev eryday angler. Until you know 
it well, you must have a guide. The 
maze of islands is bewildering but 
they provide fine shelter. Guides take 
out large parties, thus cutting per- 
fisherman costs greatly. “The only way 
to get soaked at la Ronge is by falling 
in,” enthusiasts report. 

No wonder the Board of Trade of 
Prince Albert, the closest big centre to 
the big fish, simply coos over la Ronge. 


FOR MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS 
LIFE GETS DIFFICULT 


THE QUESTION of mountain- 
scaling as a rational pursuit turns up 
early in “The White Tower.” “Why 
should anyone want to scale the W hite 
Tower?” someone has asked, and one 
of the characters answers grandly, 
“Because it’s there.” This seemed to 
settle the matter for the six mountain- 
climbers in the film though it may 
leave a doubt in the minds of less 
ardent types. The Chrysler Building is 
there too, but it doesn’t offer a climb- 
ing challenge to anyone in his right 
mind. 

There is a good deal of this ty pe of 
simplified philosophy in “The White 
Tower,” which is 
part allegory and 
part adventure film. 
The adventure se- 
quences are fine; in 
fact I haven’t had 
such an experience 
of butterflies - in- 
the-stomach since 
Harold Lloyd 
swung out over the 
abysses of Forty- 
Second Street and Broadway in 
“Safety Last.” The film will hold any 
audience as long as the characters are 
struggling up the face of a cliff angled 
at 80 degrees with a clear drop of 
2,000 feet below. It is when they start 
struggling up the peaks of thought and 
demanding life’s meaning in terms of 
muffled symbolism that “The White 
lower” tends to dre ig. 

As far as I was able to make out, 
the White Tower is supposed to repre- 
sent the challenge, frustrations and 
significances of Life. The six adven- 
turers in this modern Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress are an ardent Italian girl (Valli), 


MARY LOWREY ROSS 
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VILLAGE and Lac la Ronge 


an American bombing-squad veteran 
(Glenn Ford), an incorrigible Nazi 
(Lloyd Bridges), a detached and 
petra Englishman (Sir Cedric 

Hardwicke), a disillusioned French- 
man (Claude Rains) and a phlegmatic 
Swiss guide (Oscar Homolka). The 
Frenchman and the Englishman fall 
out when the going gets too tough, 
and the story resolves itself into a race 
for the peak between the Nazi and the 
American. Neither wins but love sur- 
vives both ambition and defeat, which 
appears to be the point of the allegory. 

The technicolor is agreeably muted, 
the scenery is superb, and the action 
shots help a good deal in taking up the 
slack imposed by the homiletics. The 
acting is excellent, with an especially 
touching performance by Valli, who is 
cood enough to be worth watching 
even when the dialogue is tedious and 
‘he camera unflattering. 


THERE WERE a number of spy pic- 
tures in the intervals between World 
Wars [I and II, but the one I 
remember most vividly had Myrna 
Loy as an international agent who car- 
ried code secrets in invisible ink on 
her stepins. The contemporary lady 
spy, as represented by Marta Toren is 
just as resourceful, and even more 
intrepid, since she conceals her mes- 
sage in the collar of a man-eating 
black panther. 

The panther and his mate are in 
charge of a guileless American (How- 
ard Duff) who has been commissioned 
to see that they get safely from Rome 
to America. Naturally he has no idea 
that the beautiful girl who has taken 
such an interest in his pets is using 
them to slip a note through for the 
United Nations. We are lett free to 
guess which country is most interested 
in seeing that the microfilm message 
doesn’t reach Lake Success, but this is 
about the only discretion that “Spy 
Hunt” doesn’t toss to the winds. 

In no time the train is wrecked, the 
panther escapes, and the peaceful 
Swiss countryside begins to swarm 
with international agents, disguised in 
various ways and all as deadly as the 
panther they are pursuing. It takes a 
little longer, but before the picture is 
over the countryside is strewn with the 


showing 


—Saskatoon Star-Phoenix 


1,100 islands. 


some of the 


corpses of panthers and agents. Demo- 
cracy is saved temporarily, and our 
girl, with the microfilm message in her 
handbag, several notches in her gun 
and her American admirer by her side 
is back in the train headed for Paris. 
The American has suffered concus- 
sion and flesh wounds and been threat- 
ened with death and torture, and at 
this point his curiosity begins to stir. 
“What was in that microfilm message 
anyway?” he asks. But he doesn’t find 
out and neither do we. “You're cute,” 
is all the heroine says, surrendering to 
him her blood-stained little hand. 


IN “Good Humor Man” Jack Carsen 
is turned into a gigantic Eskimo Pie 
and floated down a river. He is res- 
cued, dressed up in a feminine nightie 
and plastered with flour and soot. 
Presently his hair is set on fire. Follow- 
ing other adventures, all violent, he 
takes refuge in a school, where he is 
belabored by various musical instru- 
ments (wood, wind, and percussion) 
and pursued by a maniacal electric 
buzz-saw which presently cuts the 
ground trom under him and drops 
him into the school tank. He ts then 
caged in a grand piano and plastered 
with custard pies, atter which he is 
free to pick up his cheque and go 
home. 

hes Good Humor Man” is the 
third in a series (“The Fuller Brush 
Man.” “The Yellow Cab Man”) trom 
which Red Skelton seems to have had 
the good sense to withdraw. The next 
episode may or may not conclude the 
but it will probably end the 
-Mary Lowrey Ross 


series; 


comedian. 


@ The New Play Society of Toronto 
Is Operating a summer school of Dra- 
matic Arts, near Collingwood, Ont. 
It is under the capable personal direc- 
tion of Mrs. Dora Mavor Moore. And 
in Toronto itself, the Sterndale Ben- 
netts are conducting summer sessions 
of their Canadian Theatre School. 


@ Then there’s the Summer School 
of the Theatre in London. Ont. Here 
the London Little Theatre, in associa- 
tion with the University of Western 
Ontario, is just completing courses of 
study on all phases of the theatre. 
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HISTORIC PROVINCE 


THIS IS NOVA SCOTIA — by Will R. Bird — 
Ryerson—$3.50 





EVERY now and then, incidentally 
far too seldom, a travel book is pub- 
lished which is something more than a 
mere catalogue of places to visit. One 
such book was Blodwen_ Davies’ 
“Gaspe,.” a classic of its kind. Now 
Will R. Bird has written a work on his 
favorite province which will take its 
place on the bookshelf besi d 
“Gaspe. 

Will Bird needs no introduction to 
Canadian readers trom Halifax to 
Vancouver. Those who have read his 
books, some of which have won pub- 
lisher awards, know his deft delinea- 
tion of character and power of des- 
cription; those who have heard him 
lecture will remember his whimsical 
humor and anecdotal facility. In “This 
Is Nova Scotia” he happily combines 
all tour gifts and they unite to give his 
writings an individual touch and tang 
which distinguished his popular his- 
Orical romances 

It is on no ordinary tour that Will 
Bird takes his readers but a swing 


ound the coast line of Nova Scotia, 
including Cape Breton Island and the 
Cabot Trail. It is an invitation to a 


summer holiday where Nova Scotia's 


historic past and busy present meet 


There is the Port Royal Habitation, 
the Domunion’s first place of white 
Champlain _ insti- 
tuted his famous Order of Good Cheer 


settlement, where 


nd now restored with historical ac- 
curacy: the tamous fortress of Louis- 
bourg where history was made and 
Grand Pre, the heart of Evangeline’s 
beloved Acadia. to mention but a few 
memorials to a stirring past. Nor must 
we omit the present with its fishing 
fleets and industry, and Halifax, the 
d British citv were, again, the past 
ind its buildings thrust through the 
tf time to meet today. Lastly, 
include the true Nova Sco- 
ians of today who so. successfully 
ine within themselves the age 





at was with the age that is 
It is here that Will Bird touches the 


heights of his descriptive powers. He 





MARJORIE MACKENZIE 


loves his fellow citizens and his char- 
acterizations and anecdotal faculties 
bring to them a life and charm that is 
entrancing. The Government of Nova 
Scotia is fortunate in having such a 
gifted writer to popularize its many 
and varied interests to the people ot 
Canada.—F.E.D.McD. 


MEASURED MILES 


WE FELL IN LOVE WITH QUEBEC—Dean and 
Marshall—Ryerson—$4.25 


ONTARIO IN YOUR CAR—John and Marjorie 
Mackenzie—Clarke, Irwin—$2.50 





[WO pairs of writers, in private lives, 
husband and wife, take the measure 
of our largest provinces. In the first 
book, they are Americans who take 
a lively boat trip along the St. Law- 





JOHN MACKENZIE 


rence and up the Saguenay. The 
ground of habitant and canadien life 
is thoroughly scraped and the way 
paved tor American tourists. Unfor- 
tunately, these dauntless explorers 
to him, she is Mate; to her, he is 
Skipper—present their findings in a 
chattily hysterical style. Eventually, 
the handclasping and the shining eyes 
of wonder are bound to pall, thus 
making the book palatable only in 
small doses. Oodles of photographs. 
The second team looks at Ontario 
with very practical eyes. They give 
vou the province in the matter-of-fact 
tabulated style of Duncan Hines with 
plenty of bold-face type so that even 
the dullest of travellers can tell at a 
glance that in such-and-such a town 
there is a hotel with an excellent din- 
ing room. Thus, the book is not one 
to catch the spirit of the province in 
any of its aspects; nevertheless, it 
more nearly embodies an_ intention 
and its carrying out than does the 
book on Quebec. Illustrated.—M.B. 


HAPPY FAMILY 


THE LITTLE PRINCESSES—by Marion Crawford 
—Mcleod—$3.50 
HIS story about the Princesses Eliza- 
beth and Margaret is almost too per- 
sonal. For, while you read with laugh- 
ter and tears about the sisterly elder 
Princess and baby (“Wait for me, 
Lilibet”) Margaret and of Queen 
Mary's interest in the education of 


e 





—H.M. The Queen 


“CRAWELE” and ‘charees. 


her grandchildren and of the grow- 
ing love of Elizabeth for her sailor 
Prince, you have an almost uncom- 
fortable feeling of prying too closely 
and intimately into this family circle. 

For 17 years the author was gov- 
erness to the two Princesses. The story 
of those years is told in detail, com- 
plete with letters and pictures. The 
Royal Family comes alive, a happy 
family group. 

You will never forget Elizabeth be- 
ing a horse, her first love for Owen 
the groom; the little girls playing in 
their doll’s house; the Princesses learn- 
ing to swim, being Guides; the war 
years; Elizabeth driving the big Red 
Cross van triumphantly through Lon- 
don traffic to the Palace; the South 
African trip with Elizabeth sorrowful 
at her first separation from Philip and 
Margaret wild with delight at travel- 
ling; the pre-wedding days, with the 
family in the old music room practis- 
ing the hymn Elizabeth wanted sung 
at her wedding; the wedding itself; and 
finally Margaret as “Charley’s Aunt.” 

This most enjoyable book will prob- 
ably be compulsory summer reading 
for many vacationers.—M.N. 


HIGH GOOD HUMOR 


ANOTHER PAMELA, or Virtue Still Rewarded 
—by Upton Sinclair—MacMillan—$3.75 
TWO HUNDRED and ten years ago 
an obscure printer named Samuel 
Richardson published his damp and 
massive chronicle “Pamela, or Virtue 
Rewarded,” thereby condemning 
countless generations of undergradu- 
ates to hours of tedium, unnumbered 
generations of kitchen maids to weep- 

ing and despair. 

Upton Sinclair, who has contributed 
not a little to the tedium of the world 
with his apparently endless Lanny 
Budds, has attempted to re-tell the 
story of Pamela in modern terms still 
in epistol: iry style but set this time in 
the California of the rip-roaring twen- 
ties. 

Mr. Sinclair’s book is a great deal 
shorter than its prototype—and a 
great deal easier to digest. It is not 
a work of vast significance (a wel- 
come change from the author’s mili- 
tant reformism), it is frequently 
repetitive and it contains a great many 
unnecessary quotations from Richard- 
son. But for all its faults it is consis- 
tently entertaining. 

Pamela II is a little Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist brought up in the fear of the 
Lord and imbued with a profound 
respect for the value of virginity. She 
becomes parlormaid—and then secre- 
tary—to a wealthy and eccentric lady 
with a passion for social reform. To 
the salons of the Casa Grande come 
Socialists and Communists, zealots 
and Zionists, poets and painters and 
parlor pinks; from each of them Pam- 








ela learns a little more about the m:in- 
ners and mores of twentieth century 
America, but through it all she mon- 
ages to retain her uncomplicated faich, 

The ‘toughest of her struggles js 
against the wiles of the playboy 
nephew whose efforts to seduce | er 
are relentless and terrible, ranging 
from bribery to physical violence. | ‘ut 
her virtue is as impregnable as ier 
faith and in the end het reward is vy ell 
and truly won. 

There is little danger of “Anoter 
Pamela” becoming a classic, for it 
lacks the high  sententiousness of 
Richardson’s lachrymose epic. Pamla 
I lived and died a virtuous dolt; Pem- 
ela IL is a young woman of intelligence 
and character who learns quickly and 
profits by everything she hears. She 
is, in her simplicity, the touchstone by 
which the follies and foibles of the 
world are revealed. 

The characters who surround her, 
and plague her, are lively symbols of 
a questing and querulous age. Her 
creator has endowed his heroine, and 
his book, with wit, wisdom and high 
good humor. The shadow of Lanny 
Budd has all but vanished.—J.L.IV, 





BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this issue, if 
not available at your bookseller’s 
may be purchased by postal or money 
order to ‘‘Saturday Night Book Serv 
ce,’ 73 Richmond Street W., Toronto |} 





Reprieve 
FROM WAR 
FO a oI ee 


“Mr. Gelber can rightly ¢laim 
credit as a prophet’’, said D. W. 
Brogan when the author’s Peace 
by Power appeared in 1942. Now 
in 1950 comes Reprieve from War, 
a brilliant summing up of rela- 
tions between East and West 
and of current conditions in the 
Western bloc and what to do 
about them. 


Mr. Gelber, Toronto-born 
Rhodes scholar, R.C.A.F. veter- 
an, diplomat, and authority on 
international affairs, has written 
“a manual for realists’’ neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic, but 
pointing the way to sober hope, 
providing we keep our heads in 
the present international crisis. 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S $3.50 


SLL 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 























SIDE-TO-SIDE neckline shows jewels. 
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TRICK CUFFS attract eyes to sleeve. 


TAKE-OFF BOLERO can be knitted, or made of fabric 


COLLARS, Jarge, draw attention to the face. 


SURPLICE or diagonal lines are used often. 
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—Camera Associates 
CAROL CHANNING, srar, wears historic diamonds. Admiring, Dorothy 
Digman, member of well-known Toronto family, now living in New York. 


FUN and FASHION 
IN MANHATTAN 


by Bernice Coffey 


RESIDENTS OF NEW YORK with ways and means to do so have but one 
thought in summertime: to go as far away as possible. But they are more than 
balanced by hinterlanders who have fled their bailiwicks and come to visit New 
York. In the hot summer evening Fifth Avenue is like Main Street of a thousand 
towns across the land as hatless men and women stroll in the leisurely, aimless 
manner of visitors. New York is hot, steaming and sticky in July. For those 
who lean over a windowsill in the crowded West side and fan themselves with 
a newspaper, the city is an ordeal. It shows its pleasant side to the woman dressed 
in town black organdy seated in an air-conditioned bistro on the urbane East Side. 

At any rate, July is the month when fashion editors from all over the United 
States, together with many from Canada, go to New York. They are there to 
preview the clothes that will parade their local runways come fall. Here are 


some of the things they saw and did during the crowded week: 


r 


ere Re 
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“EYELID pocket” dress of | PEARL embroidery on black SIDE drapery has profile 
wool kasha and black velvet. velvet sheath dinner dress. effect; ribbed silk  faille. 


Visited Gracie Mansion, official resi- 
dence of Mayor and Mrs. O’Dwyer. 
New York’s beautiful First Lady is the 
former Sloan Simpson. At the time of 
her marriage some months ago she 
was one of the city’s most-in-demand 
models. 

Gracie Mansion stands in a corner 
of Carl Schurz Park, up in the 
Eighties, and its wide clipped lawns 
run down to the East River.  Tri- 
borough Bridge arches across the river 
in the distance. Despite presence of 
numerous policemen the house has a 
relaxed air of graciousness, effortless 
charm. Painted white with grey trim, 
it has floor length windows opening 
out on to a wide porch, stands at ease 
among trees and shrubbery. 


GUESTS were received by the hostess 
in the main hall with its wide curving 
stairway. Upstairs décor of large finely 
proportioned rooms is deep rich tones 
of claret red, bottle green, midnight 
blue. Creamy white accents, crystal 
chandeliers, toile draperies, add ele- 
gance. 

The master bedroom, in dark green, 
has a desk large enough for a busy 
man’s work. Two wide chaise longues 
invite relaxation. Mayor O’Dwyer’s 
decorations, framed, hang at head of 
the bed. Every room — even the two 
for guests — has an attractive “lived- 
in” atmosphere. Perhaps this is due, 
partly at least, to the tables littered 
with a disciplined clutter of oddments 
—magazines, family photographs, or- 
naments, flowers, a portable type- 
writer. 

Colored etchings of early New York 
scenes and paintings are hung through- 
out the house. They are on loan from 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Only suggestion that this is, after all, 
an official residence, is presence of a 
check room near stairs, and elevator. 

Smallest room is Mrs. O’Dwyer’s, 
done in a single color... pale apricot. 
Louis 14th furniture of blonde wood 
upholstered in apricot brocade is her 
personal property. A_ business-like 
table with no less than three phones 
stands beside the three-sided bed. Via 
them Mrs. O'Dwyer filters all calls 
that come to the Mayor at home. She 
tries to keep free of official business 
the few hours he is able to take from 
his demanding job. 

To the Ziegfeld Theatre to see 
Carol Channing as Lorelei Lee in 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” Larger- 





Sleeveless evening 


SILVER lamé jacket with 
dress, velour, white velvet 


than-life-size Carol mincing acros: the 
stage in the travesty of the walk of q 
small, cuddly, “dumb” blonde, ‘5 3 
sight not easily forgotten. Carol is q 
big strapping girl (5 ft. 9 in., w ight 
153) whose slick, close cropped hair 
is an improbable platinum shade (se¢ 
cut). She’s the most exhilarating hing 
to happen to the NY stage in a ‘ong 
time. 

As Lorelei Lee she tells the ¥ orld 
“Diamonds are a girl’s best fricnd,” 
and when she says “diamonds’ she 
means a diamond tiara—with a -hin- 
chilla stole thrown in for good /ieas- 
ure. 

The very diamond tiara \hich 
proved to be a “best friend” t the 
Empress Eugenie when she fled Paris 
in 1870 was seen later at a s pper 
party for Carol Channing. The ‘iara 
which originally belonged to the En. 
press Josephine, was exhibited by the 
Paris jewellers, Van Cleef & Arpels 


MISS CHANNINGS stage tiara is a 
duplicate, varied only in one sma 
particular. This is in accordance wit! 
tradition that crown jewels, _ like 
money, may never be copied in exaci 
detail. The dazzling diadem, made for 
Josephine about 1805, contains 25 
carats of gem diamonds. Five stylized 
butterflies are surmounted by flower 
and centred with a large pear-shaped 
diamond. The headband, in_ hear 
shape, contains over 50 matched soli- 
taires and resembles the diadem worm 
by Josephine at her coronation 

In the middle of the century, the 
tiara passed to Eugenie Montijo, the 
Spanish beauty whom Napoleon I! 
made Empress of France and Worth 
made Queen of Fashion. When she 
was forced to flee to England during 
the Franco-Prussian War of 187 
some of her court spirited away he: 
jewels and they eventually reached 
London. It was there that the de 
throned Empress borrowed funds o1 
the tiara, and later sold it for some 
thing over $13,000. 

As Lorelei Lee would say, “Di: 
monds are a girl’s best friend — 
whether she’s an Empress or a gi 
like I.” 

At the Plaza party Carol Channin 
told Canadians, “I hope to come ‘ 
Canada some time this fall. {| wan 
to see my husband play.” He's Ale\- 
ander Carson, centre with Ottawi 
Roughriders. 
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_ONE OF NEW YORK’S most fabu- 
lot penthouses is on top of the new 
Parxe-Bernet Galleries on Madison 
Avenue. It is the studio of Hal Phyfe, 

well - known 

photograph- 
er. Here beau- 
tiful clothes 
by Maurice 

Rentner were 

paraded at 

an evening 
showing. 

Show took 

place in the 

studio prop- 
er. Later, 
guests were 
entertained in 
the handsome 
offices which 
lead into one 
anotier and have the atmosphere of 
living rooms rather than business offi- 
ces, Noticed in one of the rooms—a 
large lamp with parchment shade 
with friends’ scrawled mes- 
sages and autographs. 

Outside the terrace is bordered by 

i high elm hedge set in the parapet. A 
ight Scotch mist fell and through it 
oked far up at the top of a 
oring skyscraper. It was flood- 

ghted at top and, against the misty 

light. outlines of trees growing at the 
very lop of the building could be seen. 

[The hanging gardens of New York 

never fail to surprise and delight. 





—Laddie Northridge 
CROWN is paved with 
Ply»: uth Rock feathers. 


covered 





SEEN at Elizabeth Arden’s: Velvet 
admiral” hats... a civet muff with 
oxford grey suit, buttons repeating the 
civet motif . “bank and beauty” 
handbags in two sections like a saddle- 
bag—one for cosmetics, the other for 
money .. . another bag size of a small 
with make-up essentials on 
removable easel . . sapphire blue 
brocade theatre bag equipped with 
tiny light for program reading and 
gold pencil that serves as a fastener 

hair worn from four to seven 
inches long, or in a chignon. . . un- 
tarnishable gold braid on afternoon 
ind dresses sheared lapin 
ining in reversible jackets. 


Sultc 


SuIts 


REMEMBER when every woman 


§ wore (ox furs? Looks as though that 


1 ibout to return for fox, scorned 


) by fashion a year ago, has been given 
F the glomour treatment and you'll see 
lots of it around this fall. But you 
may not recognize it. Esther Dorothy, 
the lady with purple hair and foremost 


lur d-.igner, clips fox short, dyes it 
mint s/cen or buff, uses it for stunning 
coats ind scarves of what looks like 
an entirely new fur. “Wears well and 
cleans like a glove,” says Dorothy. 
You'll :lso see it (unclipped) on coats, 
SUITS, itS. 

FABKICS rest softly in the hand. 
Woo s range from sheer wool 
crepes and chiffon jerseys to coatings 
So tl and blanket-soft they don’t 
need | jing. A loop weave chinchilla 
cloth or coats resembles the coat 
Of a odle. There are ‘“door-mat 
'Wee fartans are everyone’s darl- 
Ing u see them in coats, dresses, 
Suits 


An applause-getter was the full 


length ‘lared red wool clan plaid coat 
show over matching cocktail dress of 
plaid affeta. It is the registered clan 
plaic Princess Margaret Rose. A 
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Yes! simply put your | 


Keep your Elizabeth Arden essentials on ice 


ear W the intense daylight makes 
brilliance of tone ... and flawless skin textt 
abeth Arden way to be coc beau 


ely Ardena Creams and Lotions right in 


the re i1torl 

t on 

re most important. 
all summer iOng. 


CLEANSE with Ardena or Fluffy Cleansing Cream, 1.50 to 8.00 


REFRESH with Ardena Skin Tonic, 1.25 to 11.50 
Or Special Astringent, 2.75 and 4.75 


SMOOTH with Orange Skin Cream, 1.50 to 10.50 
Or Velva Cream, 1.50 and 4.25 


full-skirted evening dress of w hite 
moire has a Royal Stewart tartan scarf 
over one shoulder, caught on opposite 
hip with jewels. Perfect for the St. 
Andrew’s Ball. 

Colors? They're the sort that glowed 
on palettes of 18th century painters 

. golden yellow, deep purples, rich 
reds, magnetic blues. And, of course, 
black. 


LOOK FOR: 


@ Evening dresses that are street 
length in front, swooping down and 
out in a new peacock line at the back. 
Slim skirts are given a supple look by 
means of wrapping, low placed 
flounces, tiers, back flares. Hemlines 


P.S. Pore Cream is a dream cream for helping to keep 


pores fine-textured if your skin has an oily tendency. 


Z 5 
SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


stay at midcalf (fourteen inches from 
floor) for daytime, and on many eve- 


ning dresses, too 


@ Necklines, wide and dressed up 
with huge collars, fur bandings or up- 
standing cuffs. Dickeys, lace and mass- 
ed flowers “fill in” plunging neck- 
lines. 

@ Velvet everywhere, in day and eve- 
ning suits and dresses, as trimming. 
Often dressed up with black soutache 
braid touched with jet beading. 


@ Coat sleeves full of new tricks. They 
push up, telescope, or have huge fold- 
back cuffs. A row of buttons ran up 
the sleeves of one coat, so that the 
turned back cuffs can be buttoned at 





any length. Another had a row of 
pockets set around the cuff, of all 
places. 


@ Jet and velvet embroideries (ideas 
from the Spanish), tassels, bead fringes, 
black braid bindings 


@ Sheath dresses covered with bugle 
beads. Shades of Scott Fitzgerald, 
they’re back again! 


@ Short fur jackets, many trimmed 
with fabric. Christian Dior, for exam- 
ple, shows a mink jacket made almost 
like a man’s lounging jacket 


AND NOW, let’s glance into a few 
hat salons: 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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@ The marbled ware tea-pot 


iNustrated below is an exampie 


of the fine English Pottery made 


by Thomas Whieldon ‘active 


1740-1780). Photograph by cour 
tesy Royal Ontario Museum 


YET 


TEA 








This bow-front highboy is construced in solid mahogany to 
he usual Rawlinson high standard of quality. The warm, deep 
t of the polished wood lends an air of graciousness to this 

rfect example of the wood-worker’s art. The versatility in 


lesi¢gi ind perfection in the construction of this piece, ensure 


if lasting satisfaction for years to come. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
Est. 1883 
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Distaff: 
HALIGONIAN FIRST 


FIRST TIME a Nova Scotian as 
President! That’s what the Canadian 
Federation of Busi- 
ness and  Protes- 
sional Women up 
and decided at 
their 12th biennial 
convention. She is 
Mrs. Allie Ahern. 
She is a social stat- 
ter on The Halifax 
Chronicle - Herald. 
She has been First 
Lady of Halifax, 
too. Her husband, newspaperman J. 
I 3 (Gee) Ahern was a tormer mayor. 


—CP 
MRS. ALLIE AHERN 


@ And down in Seattle, Washington, 
the American Federation of Soropti- 
mist clubs made news, too. They hon- 
ored a Canadian as their Presidential 
choice, for the first time since 1940. 
New President is Grace Nicholls of 
Toronto. Grace is in the insurance 
business. Very much in it. She is the 
only woman in North America who 
is Managing Director of a life insur- 
ance company. She is also on the Ont. 
Regional Employment Advisory 
Board. As Soroptimist President she 
rules over 435 clubs from Brazil to 


Alaska. 


@ The Venture Clubs (Junior Sorop- 
timists) Were copy cats. At their Seattle 
meeting they elected a Canadian Presi- 
dent for the first time and a Toron- 
tonian, too. She’s Nora Quigley. 


@® The Canadian Nurses’ Association 
has been meeting, too. And the new 
President is Helen McArthur of Stet- 
tler, Alberta. President Helen grad- 
uated from the Universities of BC 
and Alberta with her BSc in nursing; 
took her A.M. at Teachers’ College. 
Columbia University, on a Rocke- 
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PROVEN FISH STORY 


HERE’S one reason (the salmon, that is) why New Brunswickers lik. t0 } 
vacation in their own Province. Angler Marion McNair, daughter of BS ; 





feller Foundation scholarship; at ))res- 
ent is National Director of Nursing 


Services for the Canadian Red C oss. 


@ Still another President! This time jt 
is Edith Wark, new President 0! the 
Canadian Dietetic Association. Ed):h js 
on the staff of Toronto Western ‘os. 
pital. This group evidently believes in 
a year’s preparation for office. Or the 
slate of officers is a “President El. ct” 
This year she is Isa#bel McArthur 0; 
the University of Manitoba. 


@ And speaking of dietitians — here 
are two important hospital appoint- 
ments. Judy Bennett is to be chie; 
dietitian at the Winnipeg General Hos. 
pital. A grad of the University of Man- 
itoba (1942), she took her interne. 
ship at Vancouver General; spen’ six 
years in Toronto before joining Wir 
nipeg General; went on leave 0! ab- 
sence to complete her A.M. at Co- 
lumbia University. The other is 
Ontario appointment—that of Sally 
Henry of Niagara Falls to the ney 
Stratford General Hospital. Sally is a 
honor grad of the University ot To- 
ronto; was head dietitian at Greate 
Niagara General Hospital: and tt 
therapeutic dietitian at) Sunnybr 
Military Hospital in Toronto. 


en 


OK 


@ Another appointee to the moder 
new Stratford General Hospital 
Minerva Snider. She will be Director 
of Nurses; came to Stratford tron 
Renfrew in 1943. 


@ This seems to be dietitians’ wee 
for two dietitians won $1,200 schol: 
arships, awarded by the Princess Alice 
Foundation. Winners were Margaret 
Anderson of Prince of Wales Colleg 
Charlottetown, and Jacqueline Billette, 
Montreal, already studying in France 
Also a scholarship winner was soc 

service worker Myrtle Rowena Smith 
of Weston, Ont. 





Premier, proudly displays an Atlantic silver salmon she landed on the .0v- ; 
ernment open water of the famous Restigouche River. A prize that an) ; 


fisherman would envy, her catch weighed an even 38 pounds when t ken } 
from the water, and taped 47” in length and 2614” in girth. 
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GIFTS OF THE EARTH 


“Art Demands Much Composure” 
Does It Have Wider Applications? 


N( EVERY contemporary artist 


We agree with Italian Old Master 
Fr \ngelico’s statement that “Art 
de ds much composure.” Few, 
how ver, would question its validity 


ngelico. The lyrical lilac, pink 
and .zure visions by ‘the 15th century 
meu val artist-monk are isolated from 
the ainstream of art history by their 
hig personal tenderness. Ofter ac- 
so. of cloying sweetness and femi- 


nin Fra Angelico’s creations re- 
m virile enough to provoke the 
clos. and controversial attentions of 
connoisseurs and scholars to this day. 


No artist has suffered more from 
the uninquiring, sentimental banalities 


of amateur art writers than the pious 
Dominican. This has been due, in 
gre measure, to our slight factual 
kn edge of his life which has left 
ample room for the uncritical imag- 
ination. Despite much groundless con- 


ecture, Virtually nothing is known of 
Fra Angelico’s intimate life. He was 
horn Guido di Pietro in 1387 at the 
town of Viccio in Tuscany. While still 

late “teens, Pietro entered the 
Convent of St. Dominic in Fiesole 
where he did his first painting. Be- 
tween that time and his death in Rome 

ige of 68, Fra Angelico painted 
or directed the frescoes and panels 
which are his melodious contribution 
to Western art. 


The Mark of His Manner 


\ngelico’s most active creative pe- 
riod was between 1420 and 1425, and 


the number of paintings entirely by 
his own hand are rare. Much doubt 
ind argument remains about the ex- 
tent his personal contribution to his 
assistants’ “school pieces.” However, 
Whether the master left his personal 
han riting on them or not, the mark 
of his manner rests heavily upon the 
entire output of his followers. 


I timeless existence of monastic 
e clearly evident in Fra Angeli- 
cos carefully poised compositions. 


His paintings are the art of a self- 


I 


1! VIRGIN: “Fra Angelico’s lyrical 
pink and azure visions is 








ST. DOMINIC: 
their highly personal 


. are isolated by 
tenderness.” 


possessed man at peace. Each of his 
creations seems in the nature of a 
pictorial prayer, or what he himself 
called “tan act of faith.” 

Today, in the midst of a minor 
religious art revival, considerable criti- 
cal attention is being focussed upon 
the work of the last great painter of 
the Middle Ages. The most recent 
literary by- -product of this concern is 
the Hyperion Press publication “Fra 
Angelico” by Germain Bazin (Mac- 
millan $10). In this lavish volume, 
Bazin, Curator of the Louvre and 
leading Italian art authority, has 
written a sparkling contemporary 
commentary on Angelico’s work. The 
French critic’s text pref ices the most 
complete pictorial presentation ot the 
artist’s work ever attempted. Sixteen 
color plates and 160 gravure repro- 
ductions fully illustrate the master’s 
creations and those of his followers. 

In his lengthy notes, Bazin con- 
fesses that he is aware that: “Perilous 
is the situation of the critic who 
tackles so popular a subject as Fra 
Angelico.” — Despite such peril, the 
author has written a crisp and authori- 
tative text which touches neatly upon 
the duality in Angelico’s painting 
“The mystic did not paint saints and 
madonnas only: a careful examination 
reveals here and there some of the 
noble faces, illuminated by the light 
of intelligence .. . If he depicted some 
of the loftier expressions of the soul, 
neither was he unaware of the serenity 
imparted to the gaze and brow by the 
poise of antique wisdom.” 

Chis modern awareness of the noble 
humanism which was that highly in- 
tellectual society, the Church of the 
Middle Ages, seems almost to para- 
phrase Fra Angelico’s own epitaph: 
“Do not glorify me for having been 

another Apelles 
But for having given to thine, Christ, 

the wages of my work, 
For the gifts of the earth are different 
and different those of Heaven.” 


EDUCATION 


A LOSS AND A GAIN 
AT ALBERTA U 


SLATED to retire this month is Dr. 
M. E. LaZerte, Dean of the Faculty 
of Education, University of Alberta. 
Probable hobby during retirement: 
research in the teaching of mathe- 
matics. For years Dr. LaZerte cham- 
pioned the cause of the teacher, con- 
stantly strove to arouse the public to 
its responsibilities 
toward the profes- 
sion. 

In the Alberta 
Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Journal, Dean 
John MacDonald 
of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences 
(U of A) traces 
Dr: LaZerte 
steady progress as 
teacher, inspector, lecturer in philoso- 
phy and psychology, and finally dean. 
No slouch for work, he spent a good 
deal of his leisure time doing research 
in psychology and educational psy- 
chology under the internationally fa- 
mous educationist Dr. Charles H. 
Judd of Chicago. 

Dr. LaZerte has been twice Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration and is presently Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Education 
Association. Chief claim to fame: his 
masterly reports on the status of the 
teaching profession in Canada. 

Successor to the 
chair vacated by 
Dr. LaZerte will be 
his colleague, Dr. 
H. E. Smith, an- 
other indefatigable 
worker ERE: 
Smith,” says Dean 
MacDonald, ‘‘has 
the necessary re- 
serves in blood and 
sweat, and he is 
also blessed with a sense of humor that 
will take care of the tears.” His deep- 
est interests are in the clinical side of 
psychology and mental hygiene. 


CURRICULUM APPROACH 


THERE'S a ten letter word causing 
lots of talk these days. It’s “curricu- 
lum.” Until now, the Ontario De- 
partment of Education handed down 
the decision of what was to be taught. 
Today, the — inning is being done 
collectively. Not from the top; but by 
teachers all the way from Grades One 
to Thirteen, the Department of Edu- 
cation and parents. Even the “guinea 
pigs” themselves are to be allowed in 
on it. After all, they're going through 
the mill and ought to have some say. 
Said the Hon. Dana Porter, On- 
tario’s Minister of Education, on the 
announcement of the “new order” in 
his Province: “Responsibility for fill- 
ing in the details rests at local level 
through a wide participation in 
the construction of courses of study 
by groups of teachers and inspectors 
in cooperation with other profession- 
ally competent persons selected by 
local authorities.” 
That touched off the spark. Teacher 
groups went to work. The Ontario 


DR. M. E. LAZERTE 





—Wm. Kensit 
DR. H. E. SMITH 
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Secondary School Teachers’ Federa- 
tion (OSSTF) appointed teacher- 


members to a Central Curriculum Re- 
search Committee. They were drawn 
from every part of Ontario. Recently 
this body met in Toronto for a general 
“stock- taking’ ’ session. 

Most interest centred in the Sault 
Ste. Marie study group of 22 mem- 
bers. They meet about every three 
weeks under the che uirmanship of J. S. 

Calvert of the Collegiate Institute. 

This group is a model of represen- 
tation. As on the Ark, there are most- 
ly two of a kind: four teachers (two 
each from collegiate and technical 
schools), four principals (two each 
from secondary and public), two 
members of local Home and School 
Council, two members of local Board 
of Education, two parents, two em- 
ployers, two recent secondary school 
graduates; with one member from the 
Separate School Board, a Director of 
Education, a doctor and a minister. 

“The present group,” reports Mr. 
Calvert, “is considered reasonably 
representative of the interests in our 
community, although further repre- 
sentation from industry and business 
might be desirable. . . . ? No dominance 
by the teachers is in evidence to date. 
The lay members were much surprised 
—but very pleased—to be asked to 
serve on an educational research pro- 
ject. Their contributions to the discus- 
sion are numerous and valuable.” 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


VARSITY ARENA 
THURSDAY, AUG. 3, AT 8.30 P.M 


JOSEPH LITTAU 


Guest Conductor with the Summer 
School Choir 


195 Yonge 
ng V 21 Bloor St 
Tickets—Reserved, $1.00, 60c 
Admission, 4c. NO TAX 
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CANADA'S 





ome Furnishings Savings 
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Traditional beauty and modern trends are 
both a part of the loy ely furniture emphasizing 
Quality, Style, Variety, Reliability, and 
Low Price in Eaton's Semi-Annual Sale... 
a month-long series of sales, featuring 


l-urniture and | lousefurnishings. 


LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION .. . STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 









Concerning Food: 


ENOUGH FOR ‘ix 


GOOD finale to any dinner i 4 
homemade ice cream of distinctio,,— 
chocolate, of course. This one js 
creamily delicious. 


Chocolate Ice Cream 


Soften 1 tsp. plain gelatine in2t sp. 
cold water. In top part of do: ble 
boiler place 1 ‘cup milk and (4 
squares unsweetened chocolate an | 
tbsp. instant coffee. Heat over w ter 
until chocolate is melted. Beat wit! an 
egg beater. Combine 3 tbsp. sugar”, | 
tbsp. flour and a pinch of salt ind 
stir into milk mixture. Stir often for 
15 minutes and then add 1 egg well 
beaten to which 3 tbsp. sugar are 
added. Combine thoroughly and cook 
for 2 minutes longer. Add gelatin ind 
stir until dissolved. Chill mixture 

Have cold control of refrigerator 
set at coldest setting. Whip 142 cups 
heavy cream until stiff and fold into 
chocolate mixture. Add 1 tsp. almond 
flavoring and pour into freezing tray. 
Freeze, beating with a spoon 30 min- 
utes after placing in refrigerator. Re- 
peat 30 minutes later. Freeze until 
firm. Return cold control to holding 
temperature. Enough for 6 good serv: 
ings. 


Fun and Fashion 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 


Hocus-pocus turban, two separate 
hoops of fabric twisted into a turban 
covering chin and ears as well as 
crown. With the turban goes a match- 
ing choker lined in velvet (Mr. John) 

Pillbox hats borrowed from the 
ancient and honorable game of chess 
“Chessmen™ are made of specially 
woven striped jerseys, others are heavy 
with embroideries of gilt, wool and 
sparkling beads (Sally Victor) . . The 
man’s collapsible opera hat has been 
stolen for the girls. Lines, have been 
softened, a diamond pin and a 
of veil added. Idea is that the hat 
can be worn to the theatre, snapped 
shut during the performance (Wulter 
Florell) ... 

From the medieval beauty o! the 
“Book of Hours” Lilly Dache has tak- 
en the “hennin” hat with its dritt of 
veil cascading down the back. Other 
hats shift from draped forward-jutting 
toque to turban, or cloche to tu van, 
by being pushed back on the head and 
slightly rearranged .. . 

“Folderols”, soft) mannish = slouch 
hats faced with satin, nest in a box 
Shaped to carry like an underarn bag 

A wide-brimmed felt hat, lack 
on one side, red on the other, cir be 
reversed by pushing the crown oul 
either way .. . Crocheted hats of gold 
thread, others made of jersey | ies 
that can be twisted any way you 
to wear them—so simple you Wo ie 
why some one has not thoug!' ol 
them long ago. (John Frederics, /"C¢.) 


NOTES re summer cooler-offers: [he 
“Brown Bomber” cocktail. To 1 ake 
use one part lemon, three parts vodka, 
powdered sugar. Float a frozen s!1aw- 
berry in the glass . . . Cherries, ‘all- 
slices of orange, mint leaves. Serve on 
crushed ice packed in a huge © !vel 
bowl. New Yorkers dote on the: 
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< some time my friend Miss A. 

yeen turning over in her mind 

possibility of a strike of the 

lle class against the increasing 
co of living. 

fhe trouble is that the middle 
c has no bargaining power,” I 
po ited out when she brought the 
m ier up. “After all what-have we 
to -ontribute that we can threaten 
to withdraw?” 

What has the middle class to 
contribute!” Miss A. cried. “Just 
se. respect, loyalty to the Govern- 


. a high sense of citizen- 
: Not negotiable,” I said. “You 


c force down the price of round 
by witholding  self- “respect, 
tv and a sense of citizenship.’ 


s 


: We must organize,” 

2 Miss A. said. “We must 

? organize and petition.” 
\ tew days later she 


honed that she had 
discovered the ideal or- 
ganizer. “She’s a Mrs. 
Babcock and I met her 
nder the dryer at the 
dresser’s,” she said. 
She says she’s organized 
sorts of protests and 
petitions in the last few years.” 


: You'll like her.” she added, 
: “she’s a delightful little woman.” 


E this is Miss A.’s invariable 
ption of any new feminine 
acyuaintance who has caught her 
= fa I wasn’t surprised when Mrs. 
: Babcock turned out to be a for- 
I le figure at least six feet tall. 
She had an intense smile that 
ed as though it had been bro- 
ken out for the occasion, and she 
d it continuously on the 
two ty members of the unfortunate 
e-class who had gathered to 
sanized. 
cost of living, she pointed 
yas rising again and unless the 
‘'r of war were averted the rise 
| continue indefinitely. Presi- 
fruman had already indicated 
iere would be price expansion 
‘e might be very sure that the 
onary St. Laurent Govern- 
would slavishly follow the 
ngton lead. (Murmurs of 
Hear! from the Progressive- 
vative group.) The middle- 
she went on, should join with 
vorking class in protesting 
st the supine policy of the 
al Government, which threat- 
afresh the Canadian way of 
She ended by circulating a pe- 
. to be forwarded immediately 
Government at Ottawa. 
ss A. came out to the kitchen. 














ell, hurry and come back in,’ 


: “H ve you signed the petition?” 
; S sked, 

: was busy putting on the 
i i ’ I said. 
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by Mary Lowrey Ross 


she said. “We're Starting the ques- 
tion and answer period. Wonderful 
speaker, isn’t she?” 

“IT can hear her 


said. 


from here,” I 


THERE were a few scattered 
questions, and Mrs. Babcock ex- 
plained the relation between rising 
costs and the war threat. A great 
many people, she said, were con- 
fused about the situation, and it was 
the duty of every intelligent mem- 
ber of the middle class to seek 
fresh information on the subject of 
Korea. She spoke with deep feeling 
of the unhappy situation of the 
little people of North Korea, vic- 
tims of aggressive warfare pro- 
moted by a foreign power. 

At this point Miss A. 
tiptoed into the kitchen. 
She was silent a mo- 
ment, then she said ner- 
vously, “I seem to have 
got a little confused by 
what’s going on. Which 
side are we on, the 


North Koreans or the 
South Koreans?” 
“The South Kor- 
eans,” I said. 
“Oh, good heavens!” Miss A. 


cried and leaned against the table 
ledge. Then she got up and went 
resolutely back to the living room. 

“Mrs. Babcock,” she said, “a 
little while ago you referred to the 
unhappy situation of the North 
Koreans. I am sure you must have 
meant the South Koreans.” 

“I meant the North Koreans,” 
Mrs. Babcock said firmly. “Unfor- 
tunate victims of imperialist aggres- 
sion. 

“But the imperialist aggressor is 
the Soviet!” Miss A. 

Mrs. Babcock’s smile intensified. 
“Then what are you doing in 
Korea?” 

“What am / 


cried. 


doing in Korea!” 
Miss A. cried wildly. Then she re- 
covered herself. “Mrs. Babcock, I 
must ask you to leave this apart- 
ment,” she said sternly. “At once.” 


SOME time later when the last rep- 
resentatives of the middle-class, now 
thoroughly nae age had gone 
home, ‘T picked up a copy of the 


petition. “Ban the Bomb!" I read, 
“Hands Off Korea! No Aid to 
American Aggression in Asia!” 
“Did anybody read this peti- 
tion?” I asked. 
“Nobody,” Miss A. moaned. “We 


just signed.” 

“Too bad,” I said. 

“But how are you to know?” 
Miss A. said. “How is anyone to 
know?” 

“Just don’t sign anything,” I 
said, “and after this, don’t sit under 
the dryer at the hair-dresser’s with 
anybody else but me.” 


Pees 3 
Just Sign Here 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 
larly Greater Winnipeg have been 
watching food prices fluctuate. The 
following price boosts were recorded: 

Coffee up four cents a pound to 
establish a new record minimum cof- 
fee price for Winnipeg of around 95 
cents a pound. 

Sugar, one cent per pound. 

Cocoa, five cents a tin. 

Canned meats, two cents a tin. 

Fresh meat from two to eight cents 

per pound according to cut. 

The higher sugar and cocoa prices 
aroused suggestions from some man- 
ufacturers that they might be forced 
to return to the seven cent chocolate 
bar of wartime. 

Manitoba wholesalers could only 
find one reason for the higher coffee, 
cocoa and sugar prices. They pointed 
to U.S. housewives buying up whole 
storeshelves of the goods; and ab- 
normal demand which had caused 
buyers to bid in the world market at 
prices much higher than usual. There 
was no world shortage of sugar, and 
no great shortage of coffee, they said. 

In the province itself there was no 
abnormal buying but retailers feared 
that if the war threats continued, 
panic buying might start in Canada. 
Meanwhile, automobile and 
second-hand lots reported a stepped 
up demand for cars. 


SEE OURSELVES 


WINNIPEGGERS have been enjoy- 
ing the unusual experience of watch- 
ing themselves fight the Great Flood. 

“City in Siege,” a film edited and 
compiled by the National Film Board 


dealers 


recalls for the people of Manitoba's 
capital those grim, exciting days and 
nights of a few months ago when the 
city came close to complete disaster. 
The film board has produced the film 
out of thousands of feet of film shot 


—cP 
Governor-General Viscount 
Tunis 
service medal to former Indian scout, 
Yellow Old Woman, special RCMP 
constable on the Blackfoot Indian Re- 
4lberta. Thirty-one 


MEDAL: 


Alexander of presents a long 


serve at Gleichen, 
long-service medals were presented to 
RCMP 


Generalat special investiture inCalgary 


members by the Governor- 
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NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


in the city during the flood by news- 
reel cameramen and its own photo- 
graphers. 

There are no actors in this film. 
The people in it are the citizens of 
Winnipeg. It captures their spirit, the 
spirit of unselfishness that found 
citizens doing their regular jobs with 
a minimum of fuss, and taking their 
turns on the dikes at night. 


Saskatchewan: 


BIG ISSUE 


CARRIER-BOYS in Yorkton, Sask., 
grunted a bit last week as they hauled 
the latest edition of the Yorkton En- 
terprise around to their customers. 

The issue weighed nearly a pound, 
had five sections and 52 pages. It 
marked Yorkton’s 6Sth annual three- 
day fair. The issue required 17 miles 
of newsprint, carried about 100,000 
words of copy, 120 news pictures and 
almost 400 advertising cuts. 

The issue was prepared and put out 
in a week by a staff of 16, headed by 


Associate Editor Ken Mayhew. 





Three handsome-size cakes, long last- 
ing because Roger & Gallet Soap is 
solid, hard, dry throughout. In a 


choice of famous fragrances. 


ROGER & GALLET 


PARIS — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
BUENOS AIRES — NEW YORK 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 84 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 





STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM is nor only a 
freckle cream but also a beaut \ 
bleaching cream - makes the sk 
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and you ng women use it for a m 
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Ideal Beauty Salon 


W. O. WIEGAND 


Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture 
Hair Goods 
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Business Front 


Will U.S. Risk Capital Keep Coming? 


Truman’s “Point Four’ Program Urges It to Undeveloped Areas 


by R. L. Hoadley 


New York 


A GREAT DEAL has been said about 
President Truman's Point Four pro- 
gram of aid for undeveloped areas 
and the need to close the dollar gap 
with private capital outlays. So much 
has been said, in fact, that many peo- 
ple expect American investment dol- 
lars shortly will be chasing each other 
around the world 
Nothing could be 
further from. the 
truth 

Nations all over 
the world now have § 
the development 
bug, thanks to the 
Point Four plan 
At the same time, 
Washington otfi- 


Clals are urging 





R. L. HOADLEY 


private capital to spread itself abroad. 
With all this sudden furore about 


wn investments in other con- 





tinents, Canadians might wonder if a 





char ‘nds in the attitude of U.S. 
invest Canada, with the last 
frontier in North America. give place 
to other areas as a repository for 
Americ capital? 

Some le is apu said that Mr 
Truman “hit the jackpot of the world’s 
political emotions” when he announc- 


ed the Point Four program early last 


But in the interval, the Ameri- 
can investor has taken stock and de- 
cided that Point Four planners can 
not peddle technical assistance, engi- 
neering and management around the 
world like toothpaste. He looks upon 
Pi I Sa resting eXxpert- 
me pro ts value in the 

ycon Kut to him, the picture 
of great teams of people wandering 
all over the globe communicating 
American know-how to other folks 
iS s 

Risk oO the banke nd bi 
businessman does not mean reckless 
Capit So ’ matter how large the 
a in Ne American private 
ca not be made to flow abroad 
ir I t n Wat can be made to 
R / HOADLI ) SN correspond 
ent in New York ys Assistant Finan- 
clal Editor of the New York Herald 
Trib 


flow uphill. And investors generally 
feel that the foreign investment “cli- 
mate” on a global basis is worse to- 
day than it was a year ago. 

The further you go from North 
America the worse the investment 
outlook becomes, with the exception 
of Australia and a few other distant 
lands. Take the new countries in the 
East like India, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia. They do not 
have the experienced personnel to 
plan and initiate new developments; 
what’s more, their people, even at the 
governing levels, are afraid of Dollar 
Imperialism. The lack of mature and 
economically feasible projects alone 
would rule out new investments on a 
huge scale in such countries; not to 
mention the political, social and cul- 
tural limitations. 

And in the background there stands 
the cold war (if we can still call it that 
with Korea) as the over-riding reason 
why many investment bankers and 
corporate executives feel that new for- 
eign investments cannot be justified 
to their stockholders. 


New Investment 


August Maffry, Vice-President of 
the Irving Trust Co. of New York 
and former Vice-President of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, is in Europe mak- 
ing a study of import and export 
financing procedures for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. He re- 
cently discussed the foreign invest- 
ment outlook with the writer. 

During the four postwar years 
1946-49, he pointed out, new invest- 
ments in foreign countries by Ameri- 
can corporations exceeded $4 billion 
In the pre-war days this would 
have been considered a phenomenal 
amount of new investment abroad 
But Mr. Maffry believes it is small in 
Its postwar setting tor several reasons. 

First, it is small as compared with 
the amount of government loans made 
during the same period and very small 
as compared with government grants 
to foreign nations. Second, it is small 
in comparison with the dollar gap, 
which has ranged between $10 billion 
in 1947 and $5 billion in 1949. Final- 
lv, the amount of new investment is 
discounted on the ground that a large 


Canada Would Suffer If This Slowed Its Movement Here 


proportion of it consists of oil invest- 
ments in Canada, Venezuela and the 
Middle East, motivated, perhaps, by 
temporary incentives. 

These comparisons, Mr. Maffry 
hastened to point out, may tend to 
depreciate unduly the current flow of 
private U.S. capital to other countries. 
Actually, he feels, the record is con- 
siderably better than might have been 
anticipated in view of postwar world 
uncertainties. This record of postwar 
investments throws considerable light 
on the motives which induce U.S. 
corporations to put money abroad. 

The compulsion in the case of oil 
and other extractive industries is to 
find additional sources of raw mate- 
rials in order to maintain and expand 
their operations. The ruling motive in 
the case of manufacturing companies 
is to jump over trade barriers and 
currency restrictions in order to hold 
existing markets and enter new ones. 
Since the difficulties of direct export 
from U.S. plants to foreign markets 
will increase, Mr. Maftfry believes that 
this motive affecting manufacturing 
companies will become stronger rather 
than weaker over the next few years. 

Whether the rate of new invest- 
ments abroad by American concerns 
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FINANCIER MAFFRY: In its pos. 


war setting, new investment is small 


will continue at one billion dollars a 
year is problematical. Incentives to 
foreign investment are blunted }y 
persistent deterrents to investment in 
many countries where socialistic tend- 
encies and economic nationalism 
threaten to suffocate private enter 
prise. And there is always the counter 
attraction of profitable and relatively 
riskless investment in North America 

No wonder then that Americar 
investors prefer the Western Hemis 
phere, especially Canada, for long 
term investments. About 70 per cent 
of their money has gone there— 
nearly equally divided between Can- 
ada and territories south of the United 
States. Americans have a five-billion 
dollar investment in Canada. Thi 
Canadian investment pays a_ bigger 
cash return to U.S. investors than 4 
their other investments abroad pu 
together. 

There are other reasons for th 
Canadian primacy as ,an_ attractive 
field for U.S. capital: geographic 
cation, similarity of language. | 
and customs, Canada’s large unde: 
veloped natural resources a her 
diversified economy are all importa 
factors. 

Most of the foreign investments 
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by Michael Young 


ACC’. 8 DING to a friend of William 
avi “Bill takes everything in his 
tride He must wear seven-league 
boots. uring the working day he 
NCCU a unique position: he is 
jene Manager of two firms, Prest- 
Lite Battery Co. Ltd. and Auto- 
lite K tteries of Canada Ltd. Being 
yene! Manager of one big firm 
should »e a full day’s work for any 
nan t running two of them isn’t 
b job just any man. Particularly 
hese wo: Strange as it seems, though 
he t companies have the same 
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rigger 
in 4 WILLIAM TAYLOR 
; neral Manager, they’re competitors. 
: e both Canadian subsidiaries 
i the same parent, The Electric 
5 Auto-l ite Co. of Toledo, Ohio, which 
pe Bought P est-o-Lite from the Union 
| Bm arbide people in 1927. But they have 
cane fqmeparate sales organizations and do 
~~ BR@ompete with one another. 
meni Wh ey compete, why they don’t 
pce bom oie into one organization seem 
Ho be sood questions at this time. 
Accor to Taylor, there’s a good 
son. If we combine them under 
Me ni \uto-Lite, say, there’s no 
uara that all the Prest-o-Lite 
uvers suld switch to Auto-Lite. 
ome it switch to a competitor.” 
That _\plained why there were two 
ee OP and half an hour with 
aylor all it takes to show why 
fees One an is General Manager of 
oth. B. his job still sounds some- 
es a man playing cribbage 
meeceinst =omself, 
i 50M ~=«mes I feel I'm on the fence,” 
c adn “It's a matter of making 
meecision for one that don’t hurt the 
ther—.. a general rule, policies are 
ee Se cAts not dog-eat-dog com- 
eee titio: 
ie tm os a lot of work for this 
J 4 d foronto businessman; 
oe 8 of travelling. Once a year 
e Cr Canada visiting jobbers. 
— Kee on top of this kind of work 


unds » a full program. The kind 





He Competes With Himself 


The Same Man Is General Manager 
Of Two Competing Companies 


of a job that makes the slippers-and- 
pipe routine almost a must after the 
day is over. Not for Taylor. He is a 
Rotarian, a member of the Toronto 
Board of Trade, the Canadian Club, 
and is on the Board of Governors of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
In fact he is Past Chairman of the 
Canadian Section of that Society. And 
it’s a 700-man organization. 

Somebody told me that Taylor is 
“a good guy, and an important guy.” 
Sometimes it’s hard to combine both, 
bet Bill Taylor has done it the way 
he seems to do everything else— 
effortlessly. He works in a well-or- 
dered office—a couple of charts on 
the walls, two phones on his desk and 
two gadgets that indicate he is a golfer 
and a curler. His double-barrelled job 
may be tough, but he has it organized. 
He’s the kind of man who can keep a 
train of conversation on the track 
through innumerable telephone inter- 
ruptions. 


Comes Naturally 


And he does all this without making 
a great show of organization—you’re 
not hit on the head with a click-bang 
efficiency program, but you know it’s 
there all the same. Perhaps it just 
comes naturally, for he doesn’t plan 
his day. “I usually take the days as 
they come,” he says. 

Taking these days as they come is 
quite an order, but he still finds time 
to be a good family man (two boys 
11 and 15). He is also a curler, a 
golfer and a horse lover. He skips a 
curling rink at Toronto’s Granite Club, 
but doesn’t travel for bonspiels. They 
take too much time, especially if you 
happen to win and besides, he says, 
there are plenty of good curlers who 
have much more experience and 
time to participate in these events. 

As tar as golf is concerned, this 
unusual man seems to be quite usual. 
“I’ve been at it for 25 years, but I 
still can’t boast of my golf achieve- 
ments.” 

Since starting with the Electric 
Auto-Lite Company in 1927 as Audi- 
tor of the Prest-o-Lite Battery Divi- 
sion, he worked his way up to Vice- 
President and General Manager of 
that company and General Manager 
of Auto-Lite Battery Company. Two 
years at Commerce and _ Finance 
along with two years at Electrical 
Engineering have given him the back- 
ground to handle the financial as well 
as the manufacturing operations of 
both companies. 

Tavlor has filled the shoes of Will- 
Rogersish Bob Combes, “The Dean of 
the Automotive Business.” He insists 
there is “nothing Horatio Alger” about 
his career. Maybe not if the bare-feet- 
and-rags beginning is important. 


THE BUSINESS ANGLE, which 
customarily appears on this page, 


will be resumed when Mr. Richards 
returns from vacation. 
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U.S. RISK CAPITAL 


CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


made today by Americans are in oil 
and other strategic materials. In the 
last three years ten American cor- 
porations accounted for 75 per cent 
of the U.S. private investments made 
abroad. Most of these concerns were 
petroleum firms. 

There are other areas that may 
have greater natural resources than 
Canada, but in each instance there 
appear to be political or economic 
considerations that make them less 
attractive as an investment field. The 
chief deterrents to Canadian invest- 
ments in the minds of American in- 
vestors are inheritance tax considera- 
tions and the bothersome procedure 
with respect to cashing dividend 
checks and interest coupons—diffi- 
culties that often are more apparent 
han real. 

High pressure selling and mislead- 
ing literature on Canadian mining and 
oil stock promotions have created 
considerable resentment among those 
Americans who have been stung after 
taking a flyer in such ventures. The 
corporate stock lists must be closely 
combed, for every time one buys a 
good Canadian or U.S. stock, he seems 
to be bombarded with direct mail lit- 
erature of often dubious nature on 
cheap speculations. 

American promoters, it is suspected, 
have gone to Canada since the oil 
boom to reactivate their old sucker 
lists. But at worst, investment bank- 
ers say, this has been a minor irrita- 
tion. 

Experience of the last few years, 
according to J. E. Coyne, Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, 
shows that someone is going to de- 
velop the resources and industries of 
Canada. If not Canadians, then Amer- 
icans, Britons and Europeans. Much 
Canadian capital is invested each year 
in well-established concerns but non- 
residents are providing a large amount 
of capital for investment in the more 
venturesome, and in the long run, 





more profitable fields of new and 
expanding enterprises. 

For more than 30 years the United 
States has been Canada’s chief source 
of outside capital. t's hardly likely 
that the Point Four program will start 
the ball rolling in other directions. 
True, Congress has just authorized 
$35,000,000 to initiate foreign proj- 
ects in the fields of sanitation, irriga- 
tion, primary transportation and edu- 
cation. These are fields that private 
American capital cannot touch until 


=F 
B OF C’S COYNE: If Canadians 


won't, Americans and Europeans will. 


billions of dollars are spent to assure 
political stability and to pave the way 
for the entrance of private capital. 
State Department officials estimate it 
may take from 50 to 100 years to 
achieve such an ideal climate for 
foreign investments in most of the 
undeveloped countries. 

Meanwhile, a survey of private in- 
dividuals, corporations and _institu- 
tions indicates that these groups will 
continue to find Canada the most de- 
sirable area for the productive em- 
ployment of export capital. 
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MR. KING KEPT POWER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


mistaken; in his university and civil 
service davs he was a man of few but 
very profound attachments; but the 
tragic death of his friend Harper and 
a growing realization that public life 
and close private ties do not mix well 
made him in later life as cautious 
about personal intimacies as he was 
about definite commitments in_ his 
speeches. Such friendships as he made 
were thereafter definitely subordinated 
to political objectives, and unlike 
Roosevelt he could be ruthless in dis- 
carding a friend when political neces- 
sity demanded, while easily tolerant 
of personal enemies when they could 
be put to use. From the purely per- 
sonal point of view this may not be 
an admirable quality, but it falls far 
short of anything that can be termed 
dislovalty, and it is an almost indis- 
pensable source of strength for a 
public man whose career is to be a 


long one 
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STEP-UP? War production spotlighted. U.K. jet bomber Canberra _ I. 


CANADIAN BUSINESS 


THE ECONOMY 


WHILE Canadian business had re- 
ceived no formal notice that stepped- 
up defence production would mean 
major changes in the economy, the 
belief that it would was prevalent. The 
job the Americans were doing for the 
UN was going to be an expensive one: 
President Truman left no doubt that 
U.S. business would be affected sub- 
stantially. 

Recent war-born business develop- 
ments in the U.S. were being watched 
carefully. With Canadian incomes tied 
so closely to foreign trade, and the 
predominance of the U.S. in the Cana- 
dian foreign trade picture, waves in 
the States were likely to produce far 
more than ripples in Canada. 

Even for normal peace-time pur- 
poses, American industry was relying 
more and more on Canadian raw 
materials metals particularly (SN 
June 27). It seemed almost inevitable 
that Canadian mines, for one, would 
feel the effect of the $10 billion in- 
crease in U.S. war production. 

The rate at which the Americans 
spent the $10 billion would be a deter- 
mining factor of the effect on prices, 
and time, apparently, was no more on 
our side now than in 1939 (when 
everyone thought it was). It seemed 
likely the emphasis would be on speed: 
this generally has to be paid for. 


Gas: 
LEFT-OVER 


SINCE it first became known. that 
Texas interests were planning to build 
a 2,200-mile pipeline from Texas to 
Seattle, (SN July 18) Albertans had 
been wondering what markets would 
be left over for Alberta gas, if and 
when the Provincial Government au- 
thorized export and gave permission 
for pipelines to be built from Alberta 
to Vancouver. 

Some of the questions have been 
answered by T. H. Jenkins, Vice- 
President of Pacific North West Pipe- 
lines Corp., who has been visiting the 
province to discuss the future of Al- 
berta’s gas reserves. 

His company, said Jenkins, planned 
to build a line—costing around $200 
million from Texas through Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Wash- 


ington and Oregon to Seattle, with 
branch lines serving such consumers 
as the atomic energy plant at Hanford, 
the lead-zinc smelter and fertilizer 
plant at Trail, BC, and the cities of 
Vancouver and Victoria. 

This pipeline would have a capacity 
of 350 million cubic feet a day; the 
company was prepared to take 100 
million cubic feet of it from Alberta 
fields—if they could get it. This 
amounted to about 35 billion cubic 
feet a year, which was less than the 
56 billion cubic feet a year projected 
for the direct Alberta-Vancouver lines 
now being considered by the Alberta 
Conservation Board. é 

But, Jenkins added, Pacific North 
West Pipelines were prepared to sign 
contracts to take, ultimately, 500 mil- 
lion cubic feet of Alberta gas a day, 
provided the necessary reserves could 
be located. At the moment, he esti- 
mated Alberta proven reserves at no 
more than two or three trillion feet 
Canadian experts have evaluated them 
at more than seven trillion. 

At the same time, he emphasized 
that the Texas-Seattle line would go 
ahead whether gas could be obtained 
from Alberta or not, since Texas’ 
proven reserves of 93 trillion cubic 
feet were more than adequate to sup- 
ply the 350 million cubic feet required 
daily for the line. 

Furthermore, he said the company 
had seen signs of a green light for its 
project in Washington, where con- 
struction of the line must be approved 
by the Federal Power Commission. It 
was possible that approval would be 
given this fall and construction would 
start, at the Texas end, this winter. 

If these predictions were true, it 
meant that Alberta would either have 
to export its gas through this 2,200- 
mile system or not at all. Once mar- 
kets had been allocated to Pacific 
North West Pipelines by the FPC, no 
competing gas would be allowed to 
enter the same area except by arrange- 
ment with the company. 


@ Last week the Saskatchewan Gov- 
ernment and the Sohio Petroleum Co. 
group signed a new agreement. 

At $60,000 per hole, Sohio will 
have to drill more than 100 test holes 
by May, 1953, if the agreement is to 
be completed. 


Production: 


AIRCR AFT 


AS U.S. industry geared itse 
stepped-up defence production, ( ana. 
dian industry was taking a look {¢ jt; 
potential. The aircraft industry, \ hich 
had done a lot for Canada’s reput tion 
as a producer during the war had 
been pared down substantially. 

In the peak production year ( 344) 
Canadian plane makers had t rned 
out 4,095 combat and training p ines 
Since then, five of the big wa time 
factories had closed up. Three re ain. 
ing ones — Avro, Canadair an De 
Haviland—were now working or 147 
aircraft—most of them jets. 

There had been no official no: fica. 
tion to speed up production, but -om- 
pany officers felt they could d vuble 
present output without much trouble 


Labor: 


TIME AND UNIONS 


ARE workers in Montreal better of 
than workers in Halifax? Or Winni- 
peg,*or Vancouver, or Toronto? Last 
fall the Department of Labor decided 
to find out. In October they conduct. 
ed a survey of hours and working 
conditions in manufacturing indus. 
tries in the five cities. At the end of 
July the results were published 

Most workers in all the cities were 
putting in 45 hours or less per week 
Generally, workers in Montreal were 
putting in more time than those in 
the other cities. Over 25 per cent of 
the plant workers in Montreal were 
at their benches 48 hours a week. In 
Vancouver the predominant work 
week was 40 hours. 

Overtime, after standard daily or 
weekly hours, was generally paid « 
time and one half. But for work on 
Sunday, employees in Halifax, Mont- 
real and Winnipeg collected double 


WORKERS COVERED bY 
WRITTEN COLLECTIVE: AGREENIEI 


HALIFAX 


MOVIREAL 
TORONTO 
WIVMIPEG : 


WANCOUVER) IF 


—Kenne Robers 


time. Halifax workers had th eds 
on vacations with pay. Initia ace 
tions with pay of one week w re 
ceived by most of the worker in 4 
five cities. But in Halifax 20 p + cell 
got two weeks; in the other ci! es les 
than 10 per cent did. 

Unions were much more a: \ve 2 
Vancouver than in the othe cil 
(See chart). In Vancouver Ie 
cent of the workers were 1 porle 
covered by union contract. Th » com 
pared with 70 per cent in M rere 
66 per cent in Winnipeg, 56 p-t ¢& 
in Toronto, 40 per cent in Ha fax. 
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to H \ROLD W. LONG has been ap- 
|a- poi { General Manager of John 
its Brac ord Ltd. He has had an active 
ch care’) in the stationery trade which 
On incl: ed coast-to-coast sales experi- 
ad ence with the Eagle Pencil people, 
Fato. Crane and Pike, and Warwick 
14) Bros ind Rutter, Ltd. 
. [ERC SERT G. ROGERS has been ap- 
me Je poin General Sales Manager of 
in- Alex ider Murray and Co., Ltd. His 
De expe nice in the building materials 
47 IB field - vers sales, executive and prac- 
F tical ngineering and construction. 
“ Boys (HOLDERS of Dominion 
7 Stores Ltd. at a special general meet- 
4 ing August 10, in Toronto, will 
i be asked to approve a by-law subdi- 
vid the shares on a four for one 
basis 
NS It . the intention of the directors 
a to esicblish an annual dividend rate 
Mi of 50 cents on each of the subdivided 
ar shar This rate is equivalent to $2 
4S Ba year on the present stock on which 
ded FH dividends have been paid at the rate 
uct of $|.50 annually since December, 
“ing 194 
dus. Authorized capital is now 1,000,000 
| oi sha of which 315,014 shares are 
outstanding. Upon the by-law being 
” apy { and Supplementary Letters 
— Patent issued, authorized capital will 
vere be 0,000 shares, with 1,260,056 
if shares outstanding. 
ve 
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SUPPLY SHORT 


RICAN publishers are not the 


S worrying about newsprint 
In Britain the recent reduc- 
ewspaper sizes from seven to 
provoked more than a flurry 
st. The British press, as might 
ted, was particularly vocal 
h its reduced editorial space. 
M papers were claiming the 
newsprint supply was a sub- 
of muzzling the press. 
Gardiner, President of the 
of Journalists didn’t go quite 
in his criticism. He felt “The 
more probably planning gone 
sut he added, “. .. It may be 
» in authority are not so af- 
ly disposed towards the press 
1 them to make really stren- 
rts to remedy the position.” 
eek U.K. Board of Trade 
Harold Wilson announced 
Government had decided to 
lollars for 37,500 long tons 
print from Canada _ during 
id half of 1951. A’ similar 
the first half of 1951 had 
yeen authorized. 
the British had hoped to 
ars by getting their newsprint 
n-dollar sources. Scandina- 
s, however, had not met the 
U.S. newsprint purchases, 
ready had Canadian mills 
at more than 100 per cent 
rated capacity, had_ spilled 
» Scandinavia so there was 
of the small supply avail- 


able from that source open to the 
British. 

American publishers had foreseen 
the return of Britain and other Euro- 
pean customers to Canadian suppliers, 
and it had them worried even more, 
perhaps, than Congressman Celler’s 
charges of monopoly in the Canadian 
industry. 

The British order, however, will be 
little more than a drop in the bucket 
compared with the amount going to 


4,380,000 tons of newsprint to the 
American publishing industry. 


Policy: 


U.K. RELUCTANCE 


IN the earlier negotiations on Euro- 
pean Payments Union, the United 
Kingdom representatives were very 
cautious about the provision for pay- 
ing out gold. It was not because they 
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a chronic deficit with the Continent; 
it was, rather, because some contin- 
ental countries were holding large 
quantities of sterling. These, it seemed, 
might be put into the common pool 
and, in effect, exchanged for gold. 

It has been arranged that these 
sterling holdings—the most important 
are those of Sweden, Italy, and France 
—will not be credited to the holders’ 
EPU account. However, if a holder of 
sterling runs into a deficit with EPU 


the U.S. In 





1949 Canada supplied 


expected the sterling area would run 
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BLUE TOP BREWING CO. LIMITED of 
Kitchener, Ontario, needed new _ trucks. 
Rugged, rapid, reliable trucks. Trucks which 
combined heavy-duty stamina with easy 
maneuverability, driver comfort and safety. 
Trucks economical to operate and maintain. 
Trucks which would look as well as play the 
part on long, inter-city runs. 


THEY CHOSE INTERNATION ALS—a fleet 
of eleven L-190’s—each with a gross vehicle 
weight rating of 21,000 pounds. More are 
on the way! You’ll see them a!l over Ontario 
—hbig, beautiful blue and white examples of 
modern truck transportation. 

Today, as for the past eighteen straight years, 
heavy-duty engineering makes Internationals 
the leading choice of Canada’s most cost- 
conscious, profit-minded truck users. 


ee as: | 
au WEW. aut PROUEP 


EO 


INTERNATIONAL 





Now every new International Truck—from 
the smallest to the largest—is heavy-duty 
engineered to save you money. Now every 
new International Truck features the Comfo- 
Vision Cab, “‘roomiest cab on the road”... 
headquarters for new comfort and ease of 
handling. 


No matter what size truck you use, there’s a 
heavy-duty engineered International Truck 
that’s right and ready for you. Find out all 
about that truck from your nearest Inter- 
national Truck Dealer or Branch, soon. 


8 
Fi 


International Trucks are made 
in Canada at International 
Harvester’s new Chatham Works, 
Chatham, Ontario. 
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TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





it can use its accumulated sterling as 
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THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


Noranda Mines, Limited 


Dividend Notice 











NOTICE is hereby given that an 
interim dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) 
S Ca lian f 1 has been 
the D of Noranda 
s I 1 avabl September 
share} jlers of record August 

{ le! ol the B ard 


R. BRADFIELD 


Secretary. 





THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Dividend No. 252 
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NOTICE 


given 1at the London- 


ns Company, ‘Toronto 

s been granted by the Department 
nsuran Ottawa, Certificate of 
g N C.1242, authorizing it to 
sact n Canada the business of 
rthquake Insurance mited to the 
surance of the same roperty as is 
ed nde a fire insur 
f the Compan n addition to 

t sses t t s uread 

, rictere 7 


H. DOUGLAS COO, 


President & Managing Director 


though it were equivalent to EPU un- 
its. In spending the sterling in the 
sterling area, or as otherwise agreed, 
it would be “saving” EPU units. To 
this extent sterling area exports to the 
OEEC countries would not be earning 
EPU units, and there might soon be 
a liability to pay out gold. But the risk 
has been underwritten by ECA, which 
will meet any claim arising from this 
special tactor. 

Another reason for the British 
authorities’ hesitancy was the reluc- 
tance to see sterling relegated to the 
same position as any other European | 
currency, after it had laboriously 
restored its function as the principal 
means of settling accounts in Europe. 
It was assumed that the new EPU 
unit would be used instead of sterling 
as a means of settkement and as the 
Various nations’ currency reserve. 


FUTURE OF STERLING 


The suggestion that a special place 
should be reserved for sterling, by 
providing that member countries 
could hold either EPU units or ster- 
ling, has not been accepted in form. 
But the provision that any national 
currency can be held as an alternative 
to EPU units is accepted as meeting 
the British point, since sterling, though 
not the hardest of the European cur- 
rencies, has regained stability and is 
the most plentiful. 

It can be only guessed whether sub- 
stantial quantities of sterling will be 
held in place of EPI units. The pes- 
simistic view in London is that sterling 
has been permanently ousted from an 
important range of transactions, and 
that EPU therefore lowers the cur- 
reneyv’s international status. 

More confident opinion, however, 
argues that if the British authorities 
proceed with their policy to make 
sterling freely usable over as wide a 
range as possible there will be suffi- 
cient incentive to hold it, in preference 
to EPU units. 

These units will be usable for any 
transaction in the West-European area, 
but not, of course, outside it. The 
transterable sterling account area, on 
the other hand, already includes sev- 
eral countries outside of Europe and 
of the sterling area, and it is capable 
of further enlargement 

Furthermore, the — participating 
countries have to look to the time, two 
vears hence. when EPU. unless re- 
newed,. will be disbanded. The cur- 
rencies in the pool will then be dis- 
tributed, in proportion to EPU units 
credited to the individual countries. 


Some of these currencies—it would be 


invidious to name them—mav look 
like nothing more than scraps of paper 
when regarded on their own The 


holders of solid sterling may be con- 
Tratulating themselves on their fore- 
sight 

The various precautions against 
damage to any interest may have whit- 
tled down the effectiveness of EPU, 
but it is still an experiment which de- 
serves careful and sympathetic obser- 
vation. For a while, at least, there 
are no more hard and soft currencies 
in Europe, and there is no discrimina- 
tion—or not much—hbetween the ex- 
ports of one country and those of an- 
other. EPU will assist, if it does not 
ensure, freedom of trade along the 
lines previously prepared 


U.S. BUSINESS 


Production: 


CHANGES 


WHAT American business produces 
and sells may be changed consider- 
ably over the next few months as the 
United States builds up its armed 
strength. 

Metals are the first to feel the ris- 
ing military demand. Steel, nickel, 
copper, aluminum and magnesium are 
the first strategic raw materials to 
feel the pinch. 

Shortages of manpower will appear 
in the shipyards which soon will be 
working around the clock, and paral- 
lel conditions are envisaged in air- 
craft factories where new orders will 
be accelerated and old planes recon- 
ditioned. 

The booming television industry is 
on a particularly hot spot due to the 
electronic needs of the armed forces. 
Already there is a shortage in com- 
ponent parts for television. The Army 
Signal Corps has awarded $36,000,000 
in contracts to 36 television concerns 
and new large-scale orders are in the 
offing. 


Policy: 
ANTI-TRUST 


CONGRESSMAN Emanuel Celler of 
New York is again in the news as the 
sponsor of an anti-trust law amend- 
ment to compel foreign companies 
doing business in the U.S. to keep 
complete files of their American trans- 
actions within reach of United States 
courts. 

Celler has been filled with anguish 
ever since the Canadian International 
Paper Co. turned down a request 
from his paper investigating commit- 
tee for certain company records. 
Earlier this year Celler investigated 
the steel industry, but Congress paid 
little attention to his efforts. As soon 
as the hearings were over the whole 
thing was forgotten. The same results 
are predicted for his expedition into 
the paper industry. 


Lumber: 


BOOM 


\ BOOM in western lumber is in full 
swing with production and shipments 
at an all-time record. In view of the 
“insatiable” demand, stocks of western 











LUMBER IS BUSY: Heavy trucks help meet the transportation ;roblel 


pine and associated species of lumber 
are as low as they can be allowed to 
fall while the industry is makirg jt; 
present heavy volume of shipr ents 
Third quarter shipments, the ‘rade 
expects, will be limited only b» the 
industry's ability to produce and ship 
This means that the three months 
shipments will approximate two © illion 
three hundred million board feet 
nearly 24 per cent more than was 
shipped in the like 1949 perio 


Enterprise: 
BARTER BUSINESS 


THERE'S a foreign trader in Chicago 
who is doing a big business in spite of 
the fact that his customers lack 
dollars. He is Christopher Janus, an 
export-import merchant who ha gone 
into international barter circles in a 
big way. 

A few years ago he sold a Swedish 
importer $22,000 worth of bal!-bear. 
ings, but not for U.S. dollars. His 
price: Hitler’s private armored car 
He has sold U.S. clothing to Greeks in 
exchange for olive oil, a Turkish im- 
porter got machine tools for pistachi 
nuts. These, and most of his other 
deals have been profitable ones 

Janus pays the U.S. manufacturer 
U.S. dollars for, say, the machine too! 
he sends this to Turkey and accepts 
payment in Turkish currency. He 
uses the Turkish money to buy Turt- 
ish products which he sells in the US 
It has worked well so far because he 
makes a point of knowing personall\ 
the people he’s doing business with 

At the moment he has a vacht < 
the block. “A yacht,” he says in 
brochure, “is a yacht is a yacht, is: 
vacht. But money is not always do! 
lars.” He'll sell the yacht for foreign 
currency “From = some enterprising 
Greek . . . we will consider acceptin: 
payment in drachma.” Or he will a 
cept a trade. “Is there a Canadian with 
a gold mine for trade . . . a collec 
with a master or two . a. 


@ Congress has yet to schedule hear 
ings on the Customs Simplitication 
Bill. About the only tariff legislat 
of any note so far enacted was th 
passage of an amendment to the Tarif 
Act providing for the duty-free ent’ 
of evergreen Christmas trees 
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YOU'RE LIVING LONGER | > 


VELL known that, owing to the 


n in the death rate from vari- 


ases, the average life span both 
ida and the United States has 


adily increasing over a lengthy 
Even in the ten years between 
as shown by the of- 
inadian Life Tables published 
Dominion Government, there 
oticeable increase in the aver- 


yectation of life in this coun- 
h of males and females. 


1 year of age it went up from 
) 62.95 for males and from 
66.29 for females. At 1 year 
sed from 64.69 to 66.14 for 
id from 65.71 to 68.73 years 
ales. At common 
marriage, it went up from 
) 45.18 for males and from 
’ 47.26 years for females. At 
a common age for life insur- 
urposes, it increased from 
for males and from 
years for females. 
is no doubt about the 
ing of the average life span, 
imiliar with the subject will 


age 25, a 


2227 
> 5a.a7 


difficult to give credence to a 


\t reported to have been made 
[homas S. Gardner before the 
meeting of the American 
| Society that the span of hu- 
might be raised to 120 years 
od of 10 years by the expen- 
as small an amount as $3 
He is quoted as stating that 
ian body is breaking down 
ore its full potential is reach- 
that the above sum expended 
competent supervision over 
1 years offers positive hope of 
the Present life span. 
if it is incredible that such a 
rease in the life span could 
ce in such a short period, it is 
interest to consider what a 
ing effect it would have upon 
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HARD AGROUND 


igs, the liner’s own engines and an early morning flood tide 
0 get the 20,000 ton Franconia off the rocks and afloat 
"80 Passengers went aground in the St. Lawrence about a mile down 
She has now been put in dry dock in Quebec. 


trom Quebec. 


the life insurance and annuity busi- 
ness, government old age and other 
pension plans. It would certainly make 
necessary a much later age for retire- 
ment from work and for the com- 
mencement of a pension or old age 
benefit. Any system under which the 
average man retired at 60 or 65 and 
drew a pension for 50 or more years 
would, according to present standards, 
be something altogether out of this 
world. 

It is true the claim has been made 
that man can still attain the same 
length of life as that enjoyed by the 
ancients, though it must be admitted 
that there is a long distance to go be- 
fore it catches up with that of certain 
Bible characters. Some readers of the 
scriptures find it hard to believe that 
Methuselah, the grandfather of Noah, 
was over 900 years old when he died. 
It is now held by some authorities that 
the method of computing time in those 
days was not the same as it is now. 

Cornelius Walford, the noted in- 
surance historian, cites one such au- 
thority, Hensler, as having esté iblished 
with the highest degree of probability 
that the year till the time of Abraham 
consisted of only three months; that 
it was afterwards extended to eight 
months; and that it was not till the 
time of Joseph that it was made to 
consist of twelve months. 

According to another authority, 
Hufeland, this was to a certain extent 
confirmed by some of the eastern na- 
tions who in his time still reckoned 
only three months to the year. By this 
standard, the 1,600 years before the 
flood became 414, and the 900 years 
of Methuselah became 200 odd which, 
while still record age and one for 
annuitants to shoot at, is not so far 
removed from the realms of proba- 
bility. 

Gilbert 


- George 


man- 
The big liner 









1 “IT had to make a fast emergency run to London with my 


* ambulance,” says this Owen “Sound man. “We were driving 
around seventy w hen the left front tire blew out.’ 


> What happened? Was the 
¢ wheel torn from the driver’s 


hands? 


Did the heavy ambulance 
roll 


over and over, smash into 


the ditch? 





3 Straight-line stop! “I had 
e LifeGuards and they saved 
the day,” states the driver. “There 


was an 8” rip in the tire yet I 
stopped easily and safely.’ 





4 Here’s why there was no lurch or loss of 
¢ control. The LifeGuard Safety Tube has 
two air chambers. Only the outer chamber can 
blow out. A reserve of air in the zmner cham- 
ber supports your car for a safe, gradual stop. 


Don’t risk the danger of a blow- 
out accident. Remember—a sud- 
den lurch at avy speed can spell 
t-r-a-g-e-d-y. Have your Goodyear 
dealer install LifeGuards in your 
present tires now. 


SEFORE 
cwnesaeo 
Satie ; ‘ 

They're economical—frequently 
outlast several sets of tires. You 
can’t buy better protection to 
save your life! 





MAKES A BLOWOUT 
HARMLESS WITH 


GOODF YEAR 
LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


LifeGuards fit any make of tire, new or now in service. 
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“But, baby, this is French dressing!” 


Sure, it’s French dressing, all right. But obviously not the 
brand of French dressing his wife wanted. People have mighty 
definite brand preferences in French dressing—as they have 
with a million other products. In order to get exactly what 
they want, people have learned to buy by brand name (the 
name the manufacturer gives his product so you ean tell it 
from any other). 

Brand names also mean protection. By knowing them, you 
make the manufacturer responsible for any product that 
bears his brand name. Any manufacturer knows that if you 
find his products good, you will buy them. If not, vou won't 


and the manufacturer will be forced out of business. 


Brand names mean progress because manufacturers com 
pete to improve their brand name products. 

You get quality, protection...and you get exactly wha 
you want when you buy by brand names. In reading tk 
magazine, notice the ads. They include some of Canadal 


finest brand names. 
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